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SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 


High school and junior college departments accredited through 
Southern Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presby- 
terian Church. Twelve-week summer session. Long session opens 
September 18. Reservations now being received. For literature and 
information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T. 





KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tennessee 
Offering liberal education under Christian influences. 


For information address: 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


For girls. Two years college preparatory and two years 
standard college work. Founded 1812. In the healthful 
Alleghenies. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Ex- 
ceptional social and recreational advantages. 


Address: 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Department P S 
LEWISBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 











BELHAVEN COLLEGE 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Where young women live and work and play in an atmosphere 
of Christian influence and culture. 


Attractive campus and buildings. 
Unique plan of intensive study, 


The only four-year Presbyterian College for women in the 
Southwest. 


For catalogue write: 


G. T. GILLESPIE, D.D., President 


RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


High School and Junior College operated by the 
Synod of Georgia. 


Geo. C. BELLINGRATH, President 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


A Professional College 


Two years of undergraduate and two years of graduate 
work are offered. These lead to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Religious Education and Master of Religious Educa- 
tion, respectively. 


For further information write for catalog. 


3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 





ARKANSAS COLLEGE 
Batesville, Arkansas 
“In the foothills of the Ozarks.” 


A senior college for men and women. 
Within the price range of all. 


JOHN D. SPRAGINS, JR., D.D., President 





The Presbyterian Liberal Arts 
College of the Southwest 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1944 
Sherman, Texas 


Prepares both our civilian and military students for service 
in Church and Country. 





STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice PP: 
Junior College (two years), Nurse Training (three years, eligible 
for R.N. degree upon completion), Ministerial Training (three 
years). 
Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for both boys and 
girls. A strong faculty. For information write: 


A. L. JACKSON, President 








CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


Danville, Kentucky 


Presbyterians who believe in Christian Education are invited to 
send names and addresses of high-school Seniors to the undersigned. 
We welcome the opportunity to send details about one of the South’s 


fine colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences to your men and women 
of character and ambition. 


JAMES H. HEWLETT, Acting President 
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Great Peace Have They— 


Whose Ways Please the Lord 


“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
—Proverbs 16:7 


The promise of this verse is arresting in today’s world. It would not have been so amazing for 
the man of wisdom to have written—“he maketh his friends to be at peace with him,” or “he maketh 
his family to be at peace with him,” but to have the promise, “he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him” is wonderful. The word “even” suggests that Solomon was aware, too, of the won- 
der of God’s power that works mightily in behalf of those whose ways please the Lord. 

It is generally true that in the book of Proverbs each verse can be considered as a unit, but here 
is an exception. The preceding verses, beginning with the last verse of the fifteenth chapter, give 
light on the meaning of the first part of our theme verse. 

The man whose ways please the Lord has, through reverence for the Eternal, been instructed 
in wisdom (Proverbs 15:33). He is prepared of the Lord in heart and in tongue, in character and 
in conduct, in life and in speech, in spirit and in attitude. Unlike the man without reverence for God, 
whose ways are always right in his own eyes (Proverbs 16:2)—and how many of us are blind to 
see the wrong that is in us—the man that is prepared of the Lord, commits his works to the Lord 
and has his purposes established (Proverbs 16:3); or, as Dr. Moffatt suggests, he trusts his affairs to 
the Eternal and his plans prosper. Thus we have mentioned two fruits which a man enjoys whose 
ways please the Lord—Prosperity and Peace. 

Are any desires of man greater than for these two gifts which are promised to those who are liv- 
ing the will of God? Yet man goes on seeking these gifts in every other place, only to learn of the 
futility of his ways. Would that man did remember the goodness that is always in the will of God! 
He who created man for His own glory could only will for man that which is for his greatest good. 
Knowing this, then, surely it is to our advantage to seek the Lord’s will that our ways might be pleas- 
ing unto Him. 

No purpose will guide man on more consistently to ascending spiritual heights than a life of con- 
stant seeking to please the Lord. If day by day we greeted the light of the morning, having our 
hearts aflame with love for our Lord, and yielding ourselves in new dedication to a life that pleases 
the Lord, we each would soon learn—“His will is my peace,” for, “When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 

Is there questioning of this truth by some in this troubled, enemy-infested world? Let us be fair 
in our reasoning—Can any one claim that America’s ways have pleased the Lord? Can we of Chris- 
tian America even claim that the ways of the Christians of America have pleased the Lord? Do 
not miss the word for emphasis in our theme verse. Every promise of God ‘is based on a condition 
which man must meet. God has never been known to fail in His part, when man has met the condi- 
tion; but the promise is as surely dependent upon man’s fulfillment of the condition as God is sure 
to fulfill His promise when the condition is met. 

In this month of our national Independence, should we not turn in humble confession to God of 
our waywardness as a people and as a nation, seek His forgiveness, dedicate ourselves to’ Him, and 
seek those ways that please the Lord? Shall we not pray that we may be a people whom a righteous 
God can trust with victory and with peace? 

Great peace have they—whose ways please the Lord. 


“Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed? 


“Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown? 
To do the will of Jesus—this is rest, 


Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 


“Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away? 


“Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 


Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers.” 
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By DAN T. CALDWELL* 


Rev. Henry WapbeE DuBose, D.D., UNTIL RECENTLY PASTOR OF TRINITY PRES- 
byterian Church, Montgomery, Alabama, has accepted the presidency of the 
General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers, and begins his work 
with that institution about July 1. 

The new president was elected by the board of trustees to succeed Rev. 
Edward B. Paisley, who resigned to accept a position as head of the educa- 
tional work with the Christian Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Before going to Montgomery as pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
DuBose held pastorates throughout the South, including the Presbyterian 
Church at Versailles, Kentucky; Government Street Presbyterian Church, 
Mobile, Alabama; First Presbyterian Church, Danville, Virginia; First Pres- 
byterian Church, Spartanburg, South Carolina; and Highland Park Presby- 





General Assembly’s Training School 
Has New President 








terian Church, Dallas, Texas. 


The new training school president is a native of Spring Hill, Tennessee, 
and received his B.A. degree from Vanderbilt University, his B.D. from 
Louisville Theological Seminary, and his Doctor of Divinity degree from 


Southwestern University, Memphis. 





*Rev. D. T. Caldwell is president of the board of trustees of the General Assembly’s Training 


School. 








The Christian College 


By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM* 


Serving the Church 


WITHIN THE PAST THREE OR FOUR YEARS THE SOUTHERN 
Presbyterian Church has awakened, at least partially, to 
a realization of a neglected interest in its colleges and 
other institutions of higher education. There was a 
time, not too many decades ago, when the Presbyterian 
Church was recognized as the leader in the educational 
field by all denominations in the country. Almost un- 
consciously we have lost that position. While other 
denominations, particularly the Methodists and the 
Catholics in the South, have been forging ahead and 
establishing new records in education, our denomina- 
tion has been liquidating her educational program 
faster than she realized or intended. 

Te is, therefore, quite to the point that some time be 
given to a frank evaluation of the service of our col- 
leges to the work of the Church. The Christian College 
8 engaged in one of the two basic responsibilities of 
I ie 


*Dr. Cunningham is President of Davidson College, Davidson, 
North Carolina. 
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the Church. We would readily regard evangelism— 
reaching men for Christ, winning men to Christ—as 
the first responsibility of the Church. The second 
responsibility, and like unto the first, is the training of 
young men and women. When we have won a person 
to Christ there is still the responsibility of the Church. 
to look to his growth and maturity of Christian knowl- 
edge and character. Adequate Christian training nat- 
urally requires trained people in its performance. Even 
evangelism is much better done when trained men and 
women are engaged in the task. Christian training— 
the work of the Christian College—is fundamental to 
good home missions and effective foreign missions, even 
to an intelligent church membership which will envi- 
sion and accomplish a great work ‘for Christ. 

The Christian College is, in a real sense, the servant 
of the Church. In most cases, it is owned and con- 
trolled by the Church. It is guided by trustees who are 
elected by the Church. It reports its stewardship reg- 
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ularly to the Church courts. The theme song of the 
Christian College is service to the Church. Let us face 
several of the principal contributions being made by 
the Christian College to the Church. 


1. The Christian College serves the Church in con- 
tinuing the training of the Christian home. Have you 
ever thought how distressing a thing it would be to 
Christian parents, in the homes of ministers and mis- 
sionaries, elders, deacons, and other consecrated people, 
if, when their sons and daughters were one high 
school and ready to launch out into college life, there 
were no such thing as a Christian College? What would 
be the results for the Church in a decade or so if the 
first independent group contacts that our sons and 
daughters have after leaving home were contacts 
devoid of the principles and practices for which the 
Christian College stands? These colleges do not for 
a moment conceive of themselves as producing alone 
the boys and girls whom they ultimately graduate and 
send forth into areas of Christian service. The best 
they can claim is that they took boys and girls who 
had Christian parents, who had been given some Chris- 
tian ideals and purposes, and during their first four 
years away from home sought to nurture those ideals 
and to help youth to assimilate them in community life 
and to discover how to aply them apart from the 
restraints of home. If a Christian home desires anything 
in the education of its youth, it desires that schools 
and colleges support and carry forward this training, 
not decry and destroy it. The teacher takes the place 
of the parent and the pastor in the religious faith and 
life of a student, and must do his work in the same 
spirit and with the same responsibility. What this means 
to youth, and what it later means to the Church served 
by such characters, is inestimable. It means much to a 
seventeen-year-old boy or girl to find himself or her- 
self in a college community for which there is the 
largest respect, where the great Christian principles and 
standards of Christian conduct taught in the home now 
left behind are highly regarded and faithfully prac- 
ticed. Here is the most effective method of con- 
vincing youth as it launches forth into the world that 
the Christian home and its Christian message have not 
been wrong and are not outmoded. 


2. The Christian College serves the Church in guiding 
young men and women into the gospel ministry and 
mission service. It is a story so old that it is likely to 
escape notice in each passing generation. The over- 
whelming supply of candidates for the ministry and 
mission service come out of our Church Colleges. A 
study of the figures in our theological seminaries and 
in our Assembly’s Training School would reveal only 
a very limited percentage of students from tax- 
supported or independent institutions. If the primary 
educational responsibility of the Church is the training 
of adequate leadership in the ministry, then due con- 
sideration must be given to those institutions which 
help to discover, influence, and guide an adequate 


supply of such young men. It is interesting to discover 
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the proportion of our total ministry who have been 
trained in Church Colleges. It is a fact that one single 
Church College has given the Southern Presbyterian 
Church one fifth of the total number of its preachers, 
It would not be surprising if it were found that some 
six or seven colleges have prepared the overwhelmi 
percentage of all of our ministers for their theological 
training. If this alone were the service of the Chris- 
tian College to the Church, it would justify its existence 
and its support by the Church. 

3. The Christian College serves the Church in giving 
a Christian education to men and women who are 
constantly developing into the lay leadership of the 
Church. Frequent study of the alumni records of our 
Church Colleges tends to reveal that from seventy-five 
to ninety per cent of the men and women who have 
graduated from such colleges are to be found later in 
places of responsibility and leadership in their local 
churches. Elders and deacons, Sunday-school teachers 
and superintendents, leaders of Women’s Work, and 
so forth, are the positions occupied by the great ma- 
jority of men and women who have had their college 
training under Christian auspices. 

One of our colleges sent out a questionnaire inquir- 
ing into this very matter about a year ago. Of the first 
one thousand replies which were received in response, 
93-9 per cent are now participating in some sort of 
religious activity where they live; 971 belong to some 
Church. There are 799 Presbyterians, 68 Methodists, 
33 Baptists, and others scattered all the way from 
Lutheran to Catholic. One hundred fifty six are pastors; 
167 teach Sunday-school classes; 104 are elders; 123 are 
deacons; 110 are active in Men’s Club work; 75 sing 
in the choir; and 63 are ushers. There is hardly an 
activity of any kind in the Church which is not rep- 
resented in this list. 

The writer knew quite intimately a few years ago 
a large church in which there were more than 1200 
members. Approximately forty members of that group 
were alumni of a particular Christian College. Out of 
that comparatively small group of forty, a total mem- 
bership of 1200 had selected seventeen of its elders and 
deacons. A further study would have shown that most 
of the others—many of whom were too young for 
these responsible offices—were engaged faithfully in 
lesser tasks which would ultimately lead to official posi- 
tions. To those engaged in the work of the Christian 
College it has been very heartening to have directly 
and indirectly reports of the dependability, sobriety, 
and leadership of young alumni and former students, 
who are now scattered across the world in the armed 
forces of the Nation. It would be difficult to estimate 
what the young Christian manhood which has been 
called out of our colleges has meant as a leaven in larger 
groups, letting their light shine before men so that 
others, seeing their good works, have glorified their 
Father who is in heaven. 

It may prove interesting to observe the Christian 

(Continued on page 257) 
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The Bible in the Training and the Life 





Tue BIBLE IS FOCAL AND VITAL IN BOTH THE TRAINING 
and the life of the lay leader. It takes a central place 
in any curriculum designed to give a well-rounded 
professional training for full-time Christian service. The 
Bible courses give the basic content of the Christian 
faith. Related courses are designed to interpret and 
clarify this faith in an organized and systematic fashion 
and to develop skills and techniques by which this faith 
may be propogated and demonstrated. In a very real 
sense the Bible as a textbook in training becomes the 
source book for the full-time Christian leader. 


The Bible as the Textbook in the Training of the 
Lay Leader 


The lay leader must master the Bible if she expects 
the Bible to master her. The process of acquiring mas- 
tery and of being mastered has a large place in her 
training for service. The student’s first approach to the 
Bible is a direct approach. Her first task is to discover 
what the Bible says. Then she asks herself, How is this 
passage organized within itself and in relation to the 
whole book? Having examined the content and the 
form, she proceeds to interpret what the Bible means. 
Then she has recourse to the help afforded by com- 
mentaries and the findings of her fellow students in 
classroom reports. Her direct approach gives her the 
thrill of frequent fresh discoveries and at the same time 
encourages independent study and research. Her ex- 
perience and skill become welcome tools sharpened for 
use in a fruitful service. 

The function of the teacher in such study is to lead, 
encourage, and guide the student in both her study 
habits and in her mastery of content. He is a fellow 
student who takes the findings of students and or- 
ganizes them, together with his own findings, into a 
Significant and meaningful interpretation of the pas- 
sages under consideration. Increasingly he seeks to hel 
his students develop those skills by which they will be 
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of the Lay Leader 


By JOSEPH M. GETTYS 


Rev. Joseph M. Gettys, Ph.D., has been elected professor of Bible in the General 
Assembly’s Training School, succeeding Rev. Laurence F. Kinney, Ph.D., who accepted 
a call to Southwestern University, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Dr. Gettys has been professor of Bible at Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
for six years. He is a native of York, South Carolina, received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Erskine College, his Bachelor and Master of Sacred Theology degrees from Biblical 
Seminary in New York, and his Ph.D. from New York University. 

He will assume his teaching work in the Training School at the beginning of the 
new term in September. 


Dan T. CaLpweLL, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 


earnest and scholarly students of the Word for the 
remainder of their lives. 

However, much as mastery of the text of the Bible 
is to be desired, the Bible is not conceived as an end in 
itself. It-is a means to the end of making religion real 
through Christian experience. Hence the impressions 
gained in the classroom must be expressed in the stu- 
dent body or in some relationship in Church or com- 
munity life. The truths of the Bible take on fresh 
meaning when they are tested in the laboratory of life. 
When truth becomes a thing to be done as well as a 
thing to be known, it leads to that self-discipline by 
which the Bible masters the student even as the student 
masters the Bible. We learn anew that Christ is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, when we follow after 
Him in putting our faith to work. Then the Bible 
becomes a means to the end of more abundant living 
rather than an end in itself. 


The Bible as the Source Book in the Life of the 
Lay Leader 


Just as the training period and program must antic- 
ipate the problems to be met in life, so the experience 
of life must draw on the resources made available 
through the process of training. The student who has 
mastered her Bible and been mastered by it finds her 
Bible her greatest resource in her life of service to 
God and the Church. 

There will be times, for example, when the lay 
leader is discouraged because of the apparent selfish- 
ness of persons who seem to stand in the way of her 
accomplishment of her aims and purposes. At such 
times she will know to turn to a passage like Genesis 13 
and thrill anew to‘the way Abraham found God and 
renewed his own sense of destiny. 

Perhaps a leader has opportunity to bring the Bible 
to life in the experience of pupils in the public schools. 
Using her Bible, she is able to guide young people into 
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a new understanding of both the content and the spirit 
of the Christian faith. If she is not in the public schools 
as a teacher, she will find in the Church program many 
opportunities to bring a fresh study to some groups in 
the local congregation. 

Some Sunday night a program strikes fire in the 
lives of young people. They seek guidance and motive 
power sufficient to solve some pressing problem in their 
own community. The lay leader who knows her Bible 
turns with rare skill to the prophets or the Gospels or 
the Epistles and interprets the Scriptures dealing with 
such a topic as that under consideration. 

Perhaps some morning the lay leader finds in her 
office a war widow who has lost her sense of God’s 
power and love. Instinctively she turns to the Bible 
on her shelf and reads a passage like Romans 8: 28-39, 


pointing up the great truth that absolutely nothin 
can separate God’s child from His love in Jesus Christ, 
And there she prays with the young widow that the 
experience of God’s love and care may guide her into 
a new joy far outweighing her sorrow. 

In situations like those mentioned above, in countless 
others like them, in the daily round of devotion and 
service, the lay leader who has mastered her Bible finds 
it her greatest resource. The radiance of Christ which 
shines from its pages is caught and reflected in her life, 
She thrills to her task because she finds the grace of 
God in her heart and the Son of God walking by her 
side. She holds a straight course in the Word of truth 
and moves about in her community to do good. Then 
in truth the Bible comes alive in her person and service 
as well as in her mind and heart. 





New Editor of 


By W. NORMAN COOK* 


Young People’s Publications 





THE YOUNG 
People’s Division 
takes great pleas- 
ure in announ- 
cing to the read- 
ers of the SURVEY 
and the Church 
at large that Miss 
Mary Garland 
Taylor, of 
Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, and teacher 
of Bible at Okla- 
homa Presbyte- 
rian College for 
Indian Girls, 
Durant, Okla- 
homa, for the past several years, has been secured as 
Editor of Young People’s Publications, as of June 15, 
1944, succeeding Miss Clarabel Williams, who resigned 
on March 1. 

_By native ability, broad preparation, and unusual 
experience, Miss Taylor is well qualified to fill this 
egy She attended Mary Baldwin Seminary and 
ater Mary Baldwin College, from which she was 
graduated with the A.B. degree. Following her gradu- 
ation from college, Miss Taylor attended Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York and was graduated with the degree 
of Master of Religious Education. From 1931 to 1935 
she did editorial work in the young people’s field 
with the Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 








*Director, Young People’s Work. 
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terian Church, U.S.A., with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. In the meantime, in addition to teaching at 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, she has served as local 
director of religious education at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Waynesboro, Virginia. 

Since her return to the Presbyterian Church, U5,, 
Miss Taylor has been connected very closely with our 
whole program of religious education. She has taken 
courses and taught in the Montreat Leadership School, 
and has taught in local leadership schools also. When 
the Intermediate Curriculum Committee was formed 
about five years ago, she was made a member of that 
committee and had a part, therefore, in developing the 

resent Departmental Graded series of Sunday-school 
cts for Pioneers. She has also written and revised 
some of the units in this series, and has been in constant 
demand as a writer in connection with our voung peo- 
ple’s materials. Before it was known she would be a 
member of the Young People’s Division staff, Miss 
Taylor had been asked to serve as a member of the 
newly appointed Young People’s Advisory Committee 
on Curriculum. 

Miss Taylor’s ability as a writer has been recognized 
by those outside of our own denomination, as evidenced 
by the fact that she was asked to write the 1944-45 
Missionary Education Movement course book for In- 
termediates, entitled “Trails of Friendship for Indian 
Americans.” 

The members of the Richmond staff are looking for- 
ward to welcoming Miss Taylor as a colleague, and to 
the significant and far-reaching contribution which she 
will make to our whole Church as Editor of Young 
People’s Publications. 
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Impressions of the 





By C. E. ABRAHAM* 


Christian Movement in China 


| REACHED CHUNGKING ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1943, AND 
returned to Calcutta on January 5, 1944. The journey 
both ways was by air, and, thanks to the efficiency of 
the Chinese National Aviation Corporation, it was 
quite comfortable, and as uneventful as crossing a lake 
on a steam launch. Altogether I stayed 100 days in 
China—two months at Chengtu, a month at Chung- 
king, and the remaining days at Kunming and a few 
other towns. Chungking, the war-time capital of Free 
China, and Chengtu, a provincial capital, are both 
situated in the province of Szechwan in the northwest 
of China, while Kunming is the capital of the province 
of Yunnan, which borders on Burma and India. 

One of the outstanding impressions of my visit is the 
courtesy and friendliness of the Chinese people. Wher- 
ever I went I was received with the utmost cordiality 
and kindness by Christians and non-Christians alike. 
Courtesy is an art that is practiced in its perfection 
in China; and, unaccustomed as I was to receive public 
homage in my life in India, I must confess that I felt 
not a little embarrassed at times at the exuberance of 
the receptions arranged in my honor. But it was all 
entirely genuine. I took it as a token of the respect 
and love which was entertained by the magnanimous 
Chinese people towards my motherland. At almost 
every public meeting the chairman, in welcoming me, 
recalled the long and friendly cultural contacts that 
have been maintained between the two countries, and 
expressed the hope that with the improvement of com- 
munications during and after the war this good- 
neighbourly relationship would be strengthened, more 
than ever in the past. 

To say that conditions of living in war-time China 
are “abnormal” would be an absurd and even cruel 
euphemism. The prices of foodstuffs and other neces- 
saries of life are simply fantastic. With inflation, the 
purchasing power of the dollar has fallen to abysmal 
depths. Before the war I was told a dollar would buy 
a many as 50 oranges, but, a week ago, at Kunming, 
for a single orange one had to pay 9 dollars, i. e., Rs. 
1/8/—in Indian currency. The cost of living at 
Chengtu has gone up about 160 times above the pre- 
war level, while at Kunming it is about 4oo times. It 
is a matter of astonishment how people are carrying on 
under these conditions. The smooth flow of the nation’s 
life at such a time is at once a silent tribute to the good 
intentions of the Government on the one hand, and a 
proof of the resilience of the Chinese mind and spirit 
on the other. The Chinese speak of this war as a war 





*Rev. C. E. Abraham, M.A., B.D., is an Indian, and is Registrar of 
Serampore College. This article comes to us from the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 
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of “resistance and reconstruction,” and there is little 
difficulty in believing this, as one observes the con- 
tinual repair that is going on of buildings and roads 
destroyed by Japanese bombs, the opening up of new 
lines of communications, and the planting of new 
small-scale industries in the interior under rather 
primitive conditions. One cannot but admire the spirit 
of quiet courage and cool determination that animates 
the Chinese people on the home front. China has had 
a longer war (six and one-half years of it) than the 
Allied Nations, and yet she is in no mood to give up 
or compromise with the enemy. She is determined to 
continue her resistance to the aggressor on the one 
hand and to reconstruct her national life on the other, 
according to the pattern of democracy best suited to 
her national genius. The future of such a nation is as- 
sured, in war as well as in peace. 

What about Christianity and the Christian Church 
in China today? Thank God, all is well. Notwithstand- 
ing Japanese bombs and bayonets, the Christian*Church 
is carrying on its work; aye, even more, it is on the 
onward march. When Shanghai, Peking, Nanking, and 
other university centers were occupied by the Jap- 
anése, the students and staff of five Christian universi- 
ties migrated to Chengtu, nearly 2000 miles away, and 
started life again with little or no equipment of their 
own, except the spirit of pioneers and heroes. When 
Hankow was seized by the enemy, the L. M. S. schools 
for boys and girls moved 800 miles up the River 
Yangtze, and are now established in a few cottages on 
the side of a pine-covered hill near Chungking. The 
National Christian Council staff, too, giving up their 
palatial quarters at Shanghai, were obliged to move to 
Chungking, to rent a godown in one of the by-lanes 
of the city, and open a new chapter in their life. But 
a bomb pursued them there; their office was destroyed, 
but not their indomitable spirit. When I visited Chung- 
king, I was invited by the secretaries to join with them 
in the house-warming ceremony of their new quarters, 
which had risen from the ashes of the old. The mud 
walls, bamboo tables and chairs, and paper-pasted 
windows may perhaps be again destroyed, but not 
the spirit that animates them in their work. What a 
splendid illustration of the truth—‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even your faith.” 

There are many open doors for the gospel in China, 
and many more are opening. This is a conviction that 
deepened in me daily while I was in China. Not only 
can the Christian message be preached without let or 
hindrance in Government schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, as well as outside, but it is positively wel- 
comed by the people in many walks of life. In speaking 
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to non-Christian audiences there was no apology 
needed in introducing the name of Christ or in pointing 
to the cross of Calvary. The work that the Y. M.C. A. 
and the Student Movement in China are doing in va- 
rious university centers affords a splendid illustration 
of this friendly attitude towards Christianity. Shap- 
ingba, near Chungking, is a university center with 
about ten thousand students of all grades in residence. 
The number of Christians in this group is very small, 
and yet Bible classes and church services at the student 
center are extremely popular. I visited the center the 
day following Christmas, and from the relics of the 
previous day’s celebrations I could see with what en- 
thusiasm the festival of the birth of our Lord had been 
celebrated by the non-Christian student body at Shap- 
ingba. To take another illustration, a missionary of the 
China Inland Mission told me of a conversation that a 
Japanese official once had with a pastor in the occu- 
pied area. “Don’t you think that conditions are better 
under our rule than before?” asked the official. “Yes,” 
said the pastor, “but in a different sense. The people 
are now more willing to listen to the gospel than be- 
fore.” There are many reasons for such a turn of the 
tide in China in favour of the gospel. Among several 
factors at work in producing this result may be men- 
tioned the Christian witness of Chinese and foreign 
Christians in occupied territory, the generosity of 
American Christians, as seen in relief administered by 
the United China Relief Fund, and the unselfish and 
patriotic spirit of many Christian laymen occupying 
positions of influence and authority in Government. 

Another of the refreshing features of the Christian 
movement in China is the fact of Chinese leadership. 
Every Christian school, college and university in China 
has invariably a Chinese national as its head. This turn- 
ing over of educational institutions into Chinese hands 
was the outcome of Government policy enforced 
through the Educational Department in the year 1927. 
All educational institutions were required to be reg- 
istered with the Government, and a condition for 
registration was that they should be under the control 
of a Chinese principal and a board of management 
operating in China. Although the mission and church 
organization did not come within the ambit of this 
rule, of their own accord they fell into line with this 
reform, with the result that one finds Chinese nationals 
occupying very important and responsible positions 
in the Christian Movement throughout the country at 
the present time. I may add that the quality of Chinese 
leadership that I saw was of a high order, and so the 
change-over has left no regrets behind, even on the 
part of those who have been displaced. 

Here I must pause to pay tribute to the statesman- 
ship of several missionary societies working in China, 
in having put into practice such a self-denying ordi- 
nance in the matter of control in mission and Church 
administration. Grants from older churches are no 
longer the monopoly of missionary societies, but are 
a gift to the Church in China, to be administered at its 
will. Some missions have gone further than others in 
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this matter, and these missions, especially some con- 
nected with “The Church of Christ in China,” may 
be congratulated on the adoption of this line of policy, 
I have seen nothing finer and nobler in all my experi- 
ence in China than the graceful way in which some 
of the veteran missionaries from the west are “standing 
down,” in order to honour their Chinese colleagues, 
By their whole-hearted coéperation they are making 
the work they love so much go forward even more 
smoothly and efficiently than under their own leader- 
ship. The situation in India, on the other hand, is such 
that he who runs may read. Out of 34 Christian arts 
colleges only about a third have permanent Indian 
principals. Out of the 141 Anglican dioceses in the 
Church of India, only one has an Indian diocesan 
bishop. Similarly, on the bench of the Methodist 
bishops in India, only one is an Indian. There is no 
need to multiply instances. Let those missionary so- 
cieties in India which congratulate themselves upon 
their policy of devolution honestly ask themselves how 
far as a result of their policy, real power has passed 
into Indian hands. 

Another distinctive phenomenon of Church life in 
China is that denominational walls are not so high as 
they are in India. Consequently there is a more earnest 
spirit of coéperation in matters of common concern 
to the Christian enterprise in the country. A common 
hymn-book, produced a few years ago by a repre- 
sentative committee, and used at present in all the 
churches in China, may be taken as a symbol of the 
spirit of unity in the Chinese Church. The Grace Com- 
munity Church in Chungking is another example. The 
pastor told me that in that Church, of about 1000 mem- 
bers, and the largest church in the city, there were as 
many as 19 denominations represented, and yet that 
he had no ecclesiastical problems to solve at the time 
of Baptism or of Holy Communion. Further, I was 
interested to see that in the work of the N.C.C., such 
groups as the Salvation Army and the Society of 
Friends are closely associated with other Communions 
of Protestant Christians. Theological schools, again, 
which are usually citadels of denominational ortho- 
doxy, are quite different from what they are in India. 
There are three chief theological colleges in Free 
China, and all of them are “union” institutions. In the 
West China Union Theological College at Chengtu, 
as well as at Canton Theological College at Kukiang, 
Anglicans rub shoulders with Baptists and Methodists 
with Friends, without any untoward results. 

Wherein does the strength of the Chinese Church 
lie? In reply to this question a lady missionary said to 
me that the strength of the Chinese Church, in her 
opinion, lay in individuals who lived the Christian life. 
This is quite true. She pointed me to a Chinese woman 
who was in the same room with us, and told me her 
story. This woman had lost her husband in the war, 
but she had decided to continue her husband’s work 
for the nation by offering her services as a nurse for 
wounded soldiers. In her bereavement she felt God 
more real to her than before, and one could see that 
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this was true, from her beaming countenance. In my 
short experience it was my privilege to come across 
many such individuals, who shine as lights in the world 
ground them. Here are a few instances: (1) a student 
in a theological seminary who at one time wanted to 
serve his country as a Government official, decided 
there was no service more relevant to the needs of his 
country than the ministry of the gospel, and therefore 
he joined a theological college for training; (2) a 
Y.M.C.A. secretary who felt the call to fight the 
demon of illiteracy in his country and who, with a 
band of workers, has achieved wonders within two 
decades in the field of mass education; (3) a middle- 
aged businessman who learned Greek and Hebrew in 
his spare time and who has set apart a large part of 
his savings in order to produce a new translation of 
the Bible; (4) a foreign missionary lady who gave up 
her nationality and became a Chinese citizen in order 
to identify herself more closely with the country; 
(5) a Canadian missionary (one of many), who finds 
it a joy and privilege to work under Chinese leaders 
in the church; (6) a minister of Government and his 
wife who sat up till after midnight on Christmas Eve 





in order to partake of the Holy Communion in the 
church with their fellow-believers; (7) a general who 
in the midst of his work thinks it is his duty to keep 
the “morning watch” regularly, and to preach to his 
soldiers as opportunity offers itself. A Church with 
such shining examples of Christian loyalty and devo- 
tion is like a “city set on a hill.” 


In conclusion, let me say that I do not wish to sug- 
gest that there are no defects in the Chinese Church. 
There are many, which are quite obvious to any visitor, 
and at the invitation of the N.C.C. of China I re- 
luctantly pointed my finger at certain of the weak 
spots in the Christian Movement; but I do not think 
it is necessary to dwell on them in this article. The 
general impression that is left on me by my visit to 
China is that the Christian Church is doing its work 
in the spirit of a hero, and that today it stands on the 
threshold of wonderful new opportunities for the ex- 
tension of God’s Kingdom in China. Shall we not there- 
fore pray that the Church in China may go from 
strength to strength, and that the Lord of the Harvest 
may send more labourers into this field? 





The Bishop of Chichester Writes About Bishop Berggrav 


IN A RECENTLY PUBLISHED BRIEF LIFE OF BISHOP 
Berggrav, the imprisoned primate of the Norwegian 
Church, Dr. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, writes: 
“In a forest cabin a few miles north of Oslo, Eivind 
Berggrav is held as prisoner, with twelve soldiers keep- 
ing guard. All Norway knows that he is there—the 
chief Bishop of the Norwegian Church—and that, 
however straitened his bodily movements may be, 
nothing can chain his free spirit. He is not allowed to 


see even his wife or his children. No one can approach 
him. No one can write to him about the affairs of 
Church or Nation. Yet, in spite of such compulsory 
silence, his very captivity is eloquent. He is another 
symbol in the midst of darkness of the glory and the 
power of God, owing his imprisonment to his refusal 
to disobey the First Commandment, ‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.’ ” 


—Quoted from Christianity and Crisis. 





The Christian College Serving 


leadership in your own local church. Inquire of your 
pastor about the influence of his college. Think across 
your membership. Pick out the men and women who 
are trained in Church Colleges, and see whether they 
tise above the average in Christian intelligence and 
leadership in the congregation. 

On one point the people of the Church must arrive 
at a deeper conviction. There is a difference in Chris- 
tian education. It is, as we frequently say, education 
plus. It cannot be satisfied alone with the acquisition 
of knowledge. It proposes to provide good education, 
but it insists to itself that it must be more than just 
an education. It can never be satisfied with the furnish- 
ing of facts, the training of the intellect. It agrees 
heartily with Theodore Roosevelt, who said: “Educate 
a man’s mind and not his morals, and you give a 
menace to society.” It knows full well that secularized 
knowledge can wreck civilization. It also believes that 
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the Church (Continued from page 252) 


Christianized knowledge can go a long way toward 
saving the world. It stands to reason that a college 
where the faculty is chosen with Christian faith and 
character as one of the major concerns, where the 
Bible is taught for at least two years, where daily wor- 
ship of the group is a common practice, and where 
student deputations and teams undertake a vast amount 
of mission work; and, further, where the influence of 
young men, one upon the other, is the influence, for 
the most part, of one Christian home upon the other— 
I say it stands to reason that this type of education is 
distinctive. History would bear us out in that assertion. 
When Christian parents are thinking long thoughts for 
their children, they are wise if they take such facts 
into account. When the Church is thinking about its 
own future, it will be wise if it looks well to the 
strengthening of its colleges to which it entrusts the 
best of its future leadership. 
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Hangchow College Church | 


By RALPH M. WHITE* 


Here's A GLIMPSE OF ONE CHURCH, THE GROWTH AND 
life of which has brought thrills of enthusiasm and 
high purpose to those of us who have had contact 
with it. 

As you may know, Hangchow Christian College 
refugeed in Shanghai after 1937, using crowded unsuit- 
able quarters in two downtown office buildings. Along 
with the college was transplanted the College Church, 
primarily for students and staff. So many features of 
college life had to be abandoned or seriously re- 
stricted—student organizations, music, library and 
laboratory facilities, athletics—the outlook seemed 
dark for the church to continue as a separate unit, but 
various homes were found. 

But in spite of obstacles, the church grew and 
flourished. It began also to draw students from our 
own and other mission middle schools—from other 
refugee universities. It became the natural church 
home for many of the college alumni established in 
the city and for Hangchow families refugeeing in the 
Settlement. Growing in popularity it expanded into a 
worship center for a large body of progressive-minded 
young Shanghai leaders engaged in professional and 
business life. Substantial and attractive modern families, 
apparently with no definite church home, or newly 
awakened to their spiritual needs, became regular at- 
tendants. Regular Bible classes, and numerous groups 
for instruction and training in preparation for church 
membership, were well attended. 

Much credit is due Dr. R. J. McMullen, acting 
president of the college and pastor of the church. He, 
with his team of church elders, struggled with and 
overcame many obstacles, but the problem of a suitable 
place of worship seemed baffling. Then it came—a leap 
from the cold, unattractive, 250 seat classroom, to one 
of Shanghai’s best modern theaters, a dignified, air- 
conditioned auditorium seating 1,200. Truly prayers 
were answered and the doors of Christian opportunity 
opened. The Roxy Theater is located near a busy inter- 
section on Bubbling Well Road, out of the downtown 
district, yet convenient. The owners, young Chinese 
business men, are not Christians themselves, yet had 
the necessary sympathy and goodwill to make the 
theater available each Sunday morning, rent free. 

There were some misgivings lest the congregation 
might appear dwarfed in such spacious surroundings, 
so it was decided to use an attraction, the magic appeal 
of the ministry of music. The same Providence that 
afforded the church home now provided the musical 
leadership. Professor Chai Mei Pa of the National 
Conservatory of Music, also refugeeing in Shanghai 





*Mr. White was principal of the high school, Soochow, China, and 
a member of the Board of Trustees of Hangchow Christian College, 
under the Presbyterian U. S. A. Board of Missions. 
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from Nanking, was inspired to undertake the task, 
Himself a product of Christian schools, trained in 
Europe and America, with a wide reputation and many 
private pupils, he soon built up an inspiring gowned 
choir of sixty voices, rendering the best sacred music 
in a manner which would command attention any- 
where. For Christmas, Easter, and other special services, 
the whole auditorium, gallery, and aisles were filled, 
fully 1,500 people, with many turned away. Naturally 
every effort was made to coérdinate the service of 
song with the Christian gospel message in one com- 
mon act of worship. 

The average attendance was about 750, with a mem- 
bership roll of about 450. Membership was necessarily 
shifting, due to conditions, but there was always joy in 
knowing that most of those who left were not lost, but 
were new seed in other communities, as the great 
dispersion into Free China continued. About 300 were 
baptized in four years, probably 90% of them students 
—over 50 at one glorious Easter service. 

The communion services were particularly dignified, 
reverent, and inspiring. One is recalled at which 520 
of the congregation of goo communed. 

As the church grew came also the problem of finding 
a thoroughly qualified pastor for the increasing flock. 
For two years the pulpit had been supplied by various 
invited speakers. But the sought-for prophet finally 
appeared in the person of Dr. Benjamin Zi, formerly 
president of the Theological Seminary and pastor of 
the Young People’s Church in Swatow—a man with 
theological training and a Ph.D. in the U. S. The 
misfortunes of war cast him up in Shanghai, where 
praying hearts and waiting arms joyfully received him. 
Under his able and devoted leadership the College 
Church carried on after the college itself was sus- 
pended, and after it became necessary for the mis- 
sionaries to cease attendance and break off public 
association with Chinese friends. 

We have confidence and faith that a church like this, 
built up in a period of crisis and unrest, will continue 
its ministry to the spiritual needs of those who feel 
their need as never before—and that it still carries on. 

Frankly, the Hangchow College Church is not 
typical—it is a special case. But it does illustrate the 
power of the gospel message—the appeal of Jesus, 
Lord and Master in our lives, to grip and hold the 
better-class Chinese in these days, those who are or 
will become leaders. Moreover it is the realization of 
what most of us have cherished as well as an ideal— 
an educational institution both the field for evangelism, 
and the active agency, the means of building up the 
Church. 

Please put Hangchow College Church on your 
private prayer calendars. 
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Left to right: Pauline Williams, artist who designed the cover for the M.E.M. study book “Trails of Friendship with Indian 
Americans,” written by Mary Garland Taylor. “Susie.” Sisters—Lula- Mae O’Bannon (in SPAR uniform) and Juanita O’Bannon 


O.P.C. Does Her Part 


By MARY GARLAND TAYLOR* 


IN THE DINING-ROOM AT OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN CoL- 
lege, one March evening, the question was asked, “How 
many have loved ones in the service?” All hands went 
up. Soon all the students of O.P.C. had made their 
contribution to the American Red Cross. On another 
March evening, Miss Hodgson (President of the col- 
lege) asked, “How many would like to donate blood 
to the Red Cross Blood Bank when it comes to 
Durant?” Again every hand went up. These seemed 
two simple services that the students and faculty could 
render in these times when so many brothers, sweet- 
hearts, and friends are giving their all. The girls have 
gladly contributed entertainment, as well, for the sol- 
diers. At Christmas time, and again at Easter, the 
0.P.C. bus took many O.P.C. and other State College 
students, members of the a cappella choir, to sing at 
Ashburn General Hospital, McKinney, Texas, and at 
Camp Maxey, Paris, Texas. 

At present, seven alumnae of Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College are serving in the Armed Forces. Augusta 
Kanimaya, Yeoman 3rd Class, was the first girl from 





*Miss Taylor formerly taught Bible at O.P.C., Durant, Oklahoma. 
She is now a member of the Staff of the Young People’s Division of 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, and Sunday School Work, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Three seniors—Juanita O’Bannon, Helena Townsend, 
Kizella Thurston 


this section to enlist in the SPARS. Others now servin 
are: Lula Mae O'Bannon, Yeoman 3rd Class, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Naoma Ruth Hunter, Seaman 2nd Class, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Olathe, -Kansas; Pvt. Hazel 
Porter, WAC, Washington, D. C.; Pvt. Alta Faye 
Covey, Air WAC, Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga.; Pvt. Voneta 
Tolbert, WAC, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma; and S/Sgt. Helen 
E. Smith, HAAF, Harlingen, Texas. 
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One girl gave three reasons for joining: “First, the 
letters we receive from my brother in the Pacific; 
second, because I felt it was what I should do; third, 
a sense of adventure and curiosity.” 

Another former student, while in basic training, 
wrote back: “I’m writing you at the unheard- of hour 
of 1:20 A.M. You're probably wondering why I’m up 
at this hour. Well, I’m on watch (mate of the deck) 
and since no phone calls are likely to come in about 
this time, all I have to do is ‘log’ the roving watch in 
and out and write down in the little book that she 
reported ‘all secure’...... A while ago I thought, If I 
were at O.P.C. now, at breakfast they’d sing “Happy 
Birthday’ to me. O.P.C. gave me many things which 
I’m glad to have—one of which was the ability to live 
with many people—and it goes without saying that 
that helps me now. It’s pretty hard on some of the 
girls who have never lived in a group. They’re learn- 
ing, but it’s hard for them.” 

The students at Oklahoma Presbyterian College truly 
learn to live with many different kinds of people. Their 
backgrounds differ w videly. Near-by freshman room- 
mates on one floor, are: Stella, who grew up on a 
Navajo Indian Reservation in New Mexico and at- 
tended a Methodist mission school; Manuella Mae, a 
Choctaw girl whose home is in the mountains of north- 
east Oklahoma and who attended a small-town high 
school; red-headed Imogene with no Indian blood, a 
graduate of a town high ‘school; Lola, of Italian parent- 
age, who grew up in Oklahoma City; Doris, from 
Cincinnati, a graduate of Highland Institute; and 
Lillian, from Houston, Texas, whose parents are Mexi- 
can and who was graduated from Presbyterian School 
for Mexican Girls. Other students come from Mexico 
and from government schools, mission schools, and 
high schools in Oklahoma. Some students speak Spanish 
at home, some Choctaw, some Greek, some Seminole, 
some Chickasaw, and some Navajo. All, however, 
speak good English, .even to six-year-old Susie, who 
was more at home in Seminole when she first entered 
school last fall. After some weeks in the first grade of 
the Russell Training School, Susie said of her teacher: 

“Miss Severance, he like me.” No one could help loving 
Susie, and her progress in school has been rapid. 
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All these O. P. C. girls are mission-school graduates. 


This has been a good year at Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College—and a very busy one. The Fellowship Council 
has sponsored many special activities, such gs: respon- 
sibility for the nursery at the First Presbyterian Church 
on Sunday mornings; serving as choir at Eastside 
Presbyterian Church every Sunday evening; sending 
Christmas gifts and valentines to " Japanese- -American 
children at the Jerome Re-location Center and carrying 
on correspondence with them; continuing to supply 
milk for their little African friend, Ngalula; having 
meatless and dessertless dinners to help raise offerings 
for the support of young missionary couples, and also, 
in order to send Bibles to German and _ Japanese 
prisoners of war; observing special seasons of prayer 
and self-denial and preparing special prayer guides and 
Christmas and Easter Devotional booklets. One high 
point in the year’s activities was a journey of almost 
the entire student body to Dallas, Texas, to take part 
in a hymn festival, directed by Mr. James Sydnor of 
the Assembly’ s Training School. 

In May the Annual Council Retreat, the Senior 
Dinner, Fiftieth Anniversary Tea and other events in 
connection with commencement were the outstanding 
“doings” at the school. 

The six Seniors recently indicated their hopes and 


dreams for next year. All ‘of these girls are Indians. 


Would you like to know their aspirations? 

Helena: “I plan, to do defense work for the duration 
(here’s hoping it’s ended by next year!!!), and then 
perhaps I'll teach and further study art.’ 

Josephine: “My desire is to be a member of the 
Women’s Marine Corps. But I feel that perhaps I should 
teach so that I can assist my sister and brothers in 
school. I hope to do one of the two.’ 

Pauline: “In a year from now I hope to be serving 
my country as a private (or I hope a higher rating) 
in the Women’s Marine Corps. After the war is over, 
I hope to do commercial art work.” 

Thelma: “A year from now, I want to be doing my 
part for my country by serving in the U. S. Navy. 
And when the war is over I want to bring to reality 
those dreams I’ve had for the past few years, namely, 
just a quiet, peaceful home life and lots of old friends 
around!” 

Kizella: “I hope to be teaching public-school music, 
earning money to attend A.T.S. where I hope to con- 
tinue studying voice.’ 

Juanita: “1 plan to be teaching little children to read 
and write this time next year, but some day I hope to 
go to A.T.S. and study to be a missionary.” 

O.P.C. has great faith in these girls, and in the count- 
less others who have gone out from its doors and are 
now serving in church, community, and nation. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College will be the scene of 
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various church conferences and camps all during the 
summer, as well as host to the Oklahoma Regional 
Fellowship of Indian Workers. The prospects are 
bright for continued service in the coming year to 
many young people of different races, to the com- 
munity, and to the church at large. Oklahoma Presby- 





terian College in 1944 is observing its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary. Your representatives at the college appreciate 
your interest and your good wishes for this, your own 
Presbyterian college. They are counting on your con- 
tinued prayers and your support for the next fifty-year 
period of growth and service for Christ. 








The Manual Training Work Shop, Glade Valley High School 


G. V. H. S. 


Giving (the) Very Highest Service 
Glade Valley High School 


By E. B. ELDRIDGE* 


WHAT SCHOOL HAS NOT FELT THE EFFECT OF WAR IN 
the loss of boys and faculty members? Our Mission 
Schools, too, have felt this loss very keenly during the 
past months, and it will continue to be so for the dura- 
tion. However, we carry on! 

We are glad to say that, in spite of difficulties, the 
“ssion of 1943-44 of the Glade Valley High School 


*Mr. E. B. Eldridge is Superintendent of the Glade Valley High 
School, Glade Valley, North Carolina. 
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was outstanding, especially in the fact that we enrolled 

more new students than for several previous years, and, 

after counting the loss of several Junior and Senior 

boys, our total enrollment was only ten short of last 
ear. 

Glade Valley, a truly mission school, is nestled in the 
heart of the Blue Ridge Mountians in northwestern 
North Carolina. It is located in the midst of Home 
Mission territory where, in four adjoining counties, 
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Glade Valley High School, Class of ’44 


there are over twenty Home Mission churches dotting 
the hills and country sides. From such communities 
comes the majority of our students. 

When school opened last fall the registration cards 
indicated that a large percentage of the students were 
not members of any church. However, after a few 
months of Bible study , attending Sunday school, work- 
ing in the Young People’s League, followed by a 
week’s revival meeting, wonderful changes are seen. 

Rev. Marion G. Bradwell, Reynolda Presbyterian 
Church, was a welcome visitor to our campus the first 
week in March, to assist our pastor, Rev. R. L. Berry, 
in the revival services. Each morning Mr. Bradwell 
led the faculty and student body in a concentrated 
and profitable study of the book of Romans. In the 


evenings he held evangelistic services in the school 
auditorium. During the week, every unsaved boy and 
girl in the dormitories professed Christ as their Saviour, 
and our hearts were overflowing with praise and 
thanksgiving when fourteen of our boys and girls 
united with the Glade Valley Presbyterian Church. 
Only four day students are not members of the 
church, and some of these were not able to attend 
the meeting. 

Eight girls and five boys make up the Class of ’44. 
They are young people of fine Christian character and 
leaders in their school. Five are on the Council of the 
Young People’ s League, one is president of the League, 
and one is secretary and treasurer of the League. The 
president and vice- -president of the Junior and Senior 
Sunday-school Class are seniors. A senior girl is the 
pianist for the Sunday school and League, and the 
president of the Literary Society is a member of the 
senior class. Two of the senior girls plan to do full-time 
Christian work. 

The school has compiled an Honor Roll chart com- 
posed of almost one hundred names of former teachers 
a students who are now in the service of our coun- 

. One former teacher is a Major in the Army, and 
one of the present faculty members will be in the Navy 
as soon as school closes. We have received many letters 
from boys in the service telling us what the Christian 
training at Glade Valley means to them now, as they 
are many miles from home. We ask that all of our 
friends unite with us in prayer in behalf of these 
voung people. 





Ideals, Lite and Service 
Lees-McRae College 


By EARLEEN G. PRITCHETT* 


Lees-McRar COLLEGE, LOCATED IN THE HEART OF 
North Carolina’s mountain resort area, has been pro- 
viding educational opportunity for hundreds of young 
people for almost half a century. All this time it has 
recognized that the better- trained person becomes the 
better-trained worker, and has made the development 
of Christian character as well as ability one of its basic 
educational objectives. 

The purpose of Lees-McRae College is to train 
students in the art of well-rounded Christian living. 
The Bible is taught not only for its historical value 
and the beauty of its literature, but every effort is 


*Mrs. Pritchett is in charge of publicity for Lees-McRae College, 
Banner Elk, North Carolina. 
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made to apply its life-giving principles to the needs of 
every-day living. Lees-McRae is a Christian college, 
that stresses with positive emphasis, in all its curric- 
ulum, the developing in its students of Christian life 
and personality; and its aim is to do all possible to 
advance the Kingdom of God as revealed to us in and 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Founded in 1899 by the late Rev. Edgar Tufts as a 
small mountain mission school, the college has con- 
tinuously grown in size and scope of activity, until 
today its service extends into many states ‘and its 
alumni are scattered all over the world. The original 
frame buildings gave way long ago to a group of 
beautiful fire-resistant native-stone buildings on a 4000- 
foot ridge in the valley of the Elk River—a setting of 
beauty and inspiration. 

During his lifetime Mr. Tufts also founded Grace 
Hospital, a 75 bed general hospital, and Grandfather 
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“Off for a hike,” a group of students leave the Lees-McRae 
campus for a hike up Beech mountain, 5522 feet high, which 
faces the college 


Home for Children, with 90 occupants. Upon his death, 
these two institutions, along with the college, were 
incorporated in Mr. Tufts’ memory as The Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association. 

The college and hospital collaborate in offering cer- 
tain curriculums. The first is a course for the training 
of medical secretaries, for whom the demand is steadily 
increasing for work in hospital record rooms and in the 
offices of private practitioners. The training in this 
course requires a period of nine months (or its equiv- 
alent) beyond two years of college work. This addi- 
tional year is spent as an internship in Grace Hospital, 
where the students, under the supervision of a Regis- 
tered Record Librarian, learn to keep hospital records, 
take medical and operative case histories from the 
doctors there, and at the end of the course go to new 
positions with one year of actual experience in this 
work behind them. Many positions are now held in 
various hospitals in many states by graduates of this 
course. r 

Hospital bookkeepers likewise are trained by Lees- 
McRae College and Grace Hospital. There are also 
more demands for young people so trained than the 
college can fill. 

Lees-McRae is affiliated with Charlotte Memorial 
Hospital, Charlotte, North Carolina, in offering two 
curriculums. They are: The training of X-ray techni- 
cians and laboratory technicians. Following the com- 
pletion of prescribed courses at Lees-McRae the 
students transfer to Charlotte Memorial Hospital, 
where they spend 12 months in completing the X-ray 
technician course, and 18 months for the laboratory 
technician’s course. 1 

The college offers a pre-nursing course to young 
women wishing such work or those who are too young 
to enter a school of nursing. And of course the usual 
liberal arts curriculums, leading to A.B. or B.S. degrees, 
are offered, and students may transfer to senior institu- 
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Students of Lees-McRae College are applauded by the 
faculty at the close of “graduation day” exercises 


tions for the last two years of their college work, 
entering the junior, or third-year class. Many of the 
Lees-McRae graduates have gone to the Assembly’s 
Training School, preparing themselves for full-time 
Christian work. 

The college rather emphasizes the terminal feature 
of the work which it offers, although a large per- 
centage of its graduates transfer to senior colleges and 
universities. A great many secondary school graduates 
have no intention of entering a four-year college. 
Their interest and need is employment. They must 
be better prepared to meet competition in the post- 
war struggle for jobs. They must acquire training for 
active citizenship and vocational independence. Lees- 
McRae has recognized this fact by offering a number 
of significant and superior terminal curriculums to the 
student who does not plan to go further with his 
formal education than the junior college level. 

‘The work-study plan at Lees-McRae has always 
been a prominent feature of the college program. The 
administrators consider it important because of the ex- 
perience which it offers the student, and because it puts 
a college education within reach of more young peo- 
ple. All students work two days a week, and they 
are graded just as they are in class, their work record 
becoming a part of their permanent register. This plan 
helps the students to be with each other more, which 
they enjoy, and they learn to apprecjate sharing ex- 
periences with people who have a common purpose. A 
wholesome democratic relationship results. 

With the avowed purpose of giving self-help to 
students, the dormitories of Lees-McRae college are 
opened during the summer months as a resort hotel, 
known as Pinnacle Inn. A number of students take 
advantage of this opportunity to further reduce their 
college expenses by working here during their vacation 
months. 

Banner Elk is an ideal vacation spot, located, as it is, 
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4000 feet up in the mountains. It is restful, quiet, and 
cool, and the hospitality of the Inn and summer colony 
is well known. On the college property are winding 
trails for horseback riders and hikers, a 13 acre moun- 
tain lake, and such recreational facilities as tennis, 
indoor swimming pool, well- -equipped gymnasium, and 
shuffleboard courts. During the winter the river and 
lake afford opportunity for ice skating, skiing and bob- 
sledding which are the most popular sports with the 
young men and women of the college. 

The college library contains over eleven thousand 
volumes, in addition to newspapers, magazines, periodi- 
cals, and pamphlets. The college has its own dairy and 
poultry farms, beef and swine herds, its own vege- 
table gardens; its own deep-well water system; and its 
own hydro-electric power plant. 

National Organizations represented on the campus 
include Phi Theta Kappa (corresponding to Phi Beta 
Kappa in senior colleges); Phi Rho Pi, national forensic 
fraternity; and Delta Psi Omega, national dramatic 
fraternity. There are a number of active local campus 
organizations. The student body functions under a 
system of student government. All students are mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Association, an organiza- 
tion which provides valuable opportunity for Christian 
training and service. 

The intramural sports program is participated in by 
every student not debarred from doing so by reason of 
health. Included are the winter sports, swimming, 
basketball, grid ball, volley ball, softball, tennis, archery, 
touch football and many ‘others. 

The health of the students is safeguarded in a number 
of ways. A thorough physical examination is required 
of all students upon entering the college. Grace Hos- 
pital i is next door to the college, and the medical and 
nursing staffs are available, day and night, for any 
illness or health emergency w which may arise. The 
medical director of the hospital is the medical adviser 
of the college. The climate at this 4ooo foot altitude 





is most invigorating and healthful, and the program 
of physical education laid out by the college also adds 
to the general healthfulness of the student body. 

As an added service, the college maintains a place- 
ment bureau for its graduates. This is expected to be 
of increasing value in the future, especially since Lees- 
McRae offers terminal work in a number of fields, and 
plans to add others after the war. All pertinent facts 
about the students are gathered from records held in 
the office, kept in confidence, and used only for the 
employer. The bureau naturally does not guarantee the 
placement of any registrant in a job or position, but 
will do everything it possibly can to assist the registrant. 

The day will come when men and women will drop 
the implements of war. And they will again turn, as 
they always have, to a quest for learning. They will 
still want to learn how to work, but they will also want 
to know how to live, how to think, how to feel. Lees- 
McRae College proposes to meet this challenge by 
continuing to strengthen the quality of its work and 
activities, by continuing to offer courses which afford 
small classes under individual instruction, and op- 
portunity for exploration and guidance. At the close 
of the war the college’s wood and metal shops, 
mechanical drawing rooms, and other equipment will 
be put to a wider use and their facilities greatly in- 
creased. It will again participate in intercollegiate 
athletics, and new fields, especially those technical, will 
be added. And with this technical training it proposes 
to continue to include the more difficult work of 
producing young men and women of broad outlook, 
critical temper, and religious devotion and faith. Col- 
lege days form the most important period of one’s 
life. It is usually during this time that a vocation is 
chosen, a life partner is found, and habits and attitudes 
are formed which affect all one’s later actions. Lees- 
McRae desires to put itself into its young people; they 
will touch other young people; these others still, and 
so the college will go on working forever. 





Our Cover “Hemlock Trail,’ Banner Elk, North Carolina, is one of the favorite riding and hiking 
spots on the Lees-McRae campus. The Hemlock Hill is covered with virgin timber, and there is a dense 
undergrowth of rhododendron which is a profusion of bloom in the early summer. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—June 1, 1943 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—June 1, 1944....... 


Decrease for two months....... 
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eee $32,657.28 
. 29,690.05 


..$ 2,967.23 
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The Story of 
the Decatur 


Negro Mission 


By F. C. TALMAGE* 


A LitTLE N&GRO BOY ATTENDING THE DecaTuR NEGRO 
Kindergarten accidentally broke a window in the mis- 
sion building. A few days later the father of the boy 
voluntarily approached the young pastor and offered 
to assume responsibility for replacing the glass. Here 
was a testimony of appreciation of the service being 
rendered that family by the kindergarten, and evidence 
of the call of the mission to a high moral ideal. Forty 
boys and girls of pre-school age attend the mission 
daily. On Sunday afternoon they form the Beginners 
class of the Sunday school. 

This mission was established about forty years ago 
by the Decatur Presbyterian Church, and during those 
years it has profited by the leadership of such men as 
Dr. Charles Crane, now of our African mission, and 
Mr. Robert Scott; and now Mr. Edward Jones, with 
an unusual devotion, guides the life of the Sunday 
school. This mission through the years has furnished 
a field of Christian expression for the students of 
Agnes Scott College and of Columbia Theological 
Seminary. The influence of forty years of Bible in- 
struction by their white friends cannot be without 
abiding results in a large number of lives, for higher 
purpose and cleaner living and honest dealings, and 
some seed sown has borne fruit in changed lives. 

For many years the program comprised only an 
afternoon Sunday school, but later there was added a 
through-the-week Kindergarten, led by a consecrated 
Negro leader. Many a child has learned a simple 
prayer, a series of Scripture verses, and an attitude 
toward simple worship. He has played and sung and 
taken part in simple dramatizing of Bible incidents. 
Mothers have rejoiced in the privilege enjoyed by the 
children. 

Mrs. Hansford Sams was moved by the need for 
medical care of the Negro people for whom no public 
provision was made. She associated other friends, and 
enlisted the aid of sympathetic doctors and the county 
nurse, and opened a clinic. Treatments given numbered 
as high as 2000 annually. The task became too great, 


Se 


_ *Rev. Franklin C. Talmage, D.D., is Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions for Atlanta Presbytery. 
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Kindergarten group on mission grounds, showing housing 
project across the street 





Group of members of newly-organized Trinity Church, 
Rev. E. E. Newberry at left 





Kindergarten children; Rev. E. E. Newberry, pastor; Mrs. 
Leila May Lowe, teacher 


and the county was prevailed upon to take over and 
enlarge the clinic as a public service. 

Two years ago the Rev. Earl E. Newberry com- 
pleted his preparation at Stillman Institute and came 
to Decatur to gather a flock and to become its shepherd. 
The faithful work of these years has been rewarded 
in presentation of a petition to his own presbytery of 
North and South Carolina for the organization of a 
church. That presbytery appointed a commission, con- 
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sisting of Rev. G. W. Gideon, Rev. A. J. Wilkinson, 
Rev. E. E. Newberry, and Elder McHenry Moseley 
to care for the matter. On March 3, the church was 
organized with 30 charter members, and by a vote of 
the congregation the church was called the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church. The efficient and reverential way 
in which the commission of the Negro Presbytery con- 
ducted their service gives good promise of the pos- 


Commission of North and South Carolina Presbytery to 
organize church. Left to right: Rev. E. E. Newberry, pastor; 
Rev. G. W. Gideon, Rice Memorial Church, Atlanta; Rev. 
A. J. Wilkinson, Montpelier Church, Rowland, North 
Carolina 


sibilities of that group when encouraged in self- 
government. One elder and one deacon were elected, 
and steps are under way for the first every-member 
canvass. Plans are being made for a Woman’s Auxiliary, 

Friends of Atlanta Presby tery are greatly interested, 
and provide a large part of the financial support. That 
same interest upon the part of the different groups is 
indicated in the provision of a pulpit Bible by the 
women of the First Presby terian Church of Atlanta, 
and a communion service by the women of the 
Decatur Church. A committee from the Decatur 
Auxiliary coéperates with the mission in many phases 
of its program. 

For many years the mission operated without a 
home of its own, but made arrangements for the use 
of a public hall. The local housing project supplanted 
the hall, and the mission moved into a small rebuilt 
cottage of its own, which it hopes some day to use as 
a manse. Other property has been acquired, and a 
substantial sum has been accumulated for a building 
when materials become available. At that time it is 
hoped sufficient funds will have been received to 
assure an adequate plant. 

This is the, second Presbyterian church among the 
Negroes sponsored by Atlanta Presbytery. Considera- 
tion is now being given to the location of a new center 
for an outpost Sunday school. 





Protestants Protest Ruling of Selective Service 


IN A JOINT PROTEST SIGNED BY THE OFFICIAL HEADS OF 
twenty-three Protestant denominations with a com- 
bined “membership of 25 million, the ruling of Selec- 
tive Service cancelling the deferment of pre- -theological 
students for the ministry is vigorously challenged on 
the ground that it would result in an “unjust and in- 
tolerable discrimination against one religious group as 
compared with another.” 

The statement appealing for a reconsideration of the 
ruling, it was announced today, has already been 
presented to the Selective Service administrators in 
Washington by a delegation consisting of the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, recently consecrated Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; Dr. Luther A. Weigle, former 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Council. 

Pointing out that the ruling “would wholly cut off 
the supply of future ministers for the Protestant 
Church while the supply for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood would not be affected,” the church leaders 


“respectfully but firmly submit that any program af- 
fecting students preparing for the ministry must bear 
equally upon Catholic, Protestant, and Jew.” 

“It is contrary to the fundamental American tradi- 
tion of equality for all religious groups before the law 
that provisions should be set up which result in placing 
one important religious group under serious disabilities 
that would not apply to another religious group.” 

The protest points out that although the ruling was 
not intended to be discriminatory, it would prove to 
be so in practice, since the Protestant churches, fol- 
lowing a different system from the Catholic, rely upon 
the public schools and colleges for the pre- theological 
education of students for the ministr 

Asserting that the churches today feos a “double 
responsibility” in providing thousands of chaplains for 
the Army and Navy and at the same time maintaining 
their ministry to the civilian population, the statement 
indicates that the churches cannot meet this double 
responsibility if the government makes it impossible for 
them to continue to train students for the ministry. 
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Freedom 


Tue DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ASSUMED THAT ALL 
men are created “free,” and at that timesmany thought 
that the term might mean “not subject to any au- 
thority”; but the wise people in 1776 and ever since 
knew full well that for civilized people there can be 
no freedom in that sense. A Robinson Crusoe on a 
lonely island might not be subject to any human con- 
trol of his will, but he could not be truly free from the 
limitations of the ocean or the soil or the seasons or 
from almost countless other influences which limited 
his movements and thwarted his desires. 

Our armed forces are undertaking the greatest con- 
flict in history in behalf of freedom, but are they free? 
A young man is required to register with a selective 
service board. He is required to leave home and busi- 
ness and oftentimes urgent duties in order that he may 
be a soldier. He is told where to go and what to do. 
He is ordered here and there by almost innumerable 
officers of varying ranks, yet he claims to be a free man. 

His enemies also Senit his freedom. He may wish to 
sleep or rest, but is compelled to stand on guard long 
past any reasonable time. He may be compelled quite 
against ‘his will to go unshaved and hungry for days 
at a time. He may be taken prisoner and confined in a 
filthy prison camp. The apostle Paul was often in 
prison for the sake of the gospel, being chained and 
kept in darkness and cold; but he had learned that his 
soul might still be unfettered, and from his dungeon he 
could write, “Whatsoever things are lovely . . . think 
on these things.” 

True freedom is not the absence of control or au- 
thority, but the submission to highest type of control, 
and the exercise of personal choice as to who will be 
the authority 1 in charge. A citizen of Germany may not 
have a voice as to who his commander-in-chief may 
be. In our own country, there will be an opportunity 
for citizens of voting age to express in the November 
elections whether our present commander will be re- 
tained or whether a new one will be placed in charge. 
We may even determine whether to worship Jehovah, 
or some other god, or none, even as Joshua centuries 
ago urged the children of Israel, “Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” The power to have a part in 
choosing is an essential in true freedom. 

The element of loyalty is another factor in true free- 
dom. “Loyalty” and “legal” are from the same general 
source. I cannot be a loyal Baptist or Methodist, be- 
cause I have no legal relationship to either denomina- 
tion, but I can be either loyal or disloyal to the 
Presbyterian faith, since it is my Church. Many of our 
soldiers and sailors would have preferred to have Mr. 
Willkie rather than Mr. Roosevelt as their commander 





*Dr. J. R. McCain is President of* Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Georgia. 
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What Is Ite 


By DR. J. R. McCAIN* 





during this emergency; but, when a choice has been 
made, true freedom requires the utmost loyalty to the 
source of authority. 

While loyalty may be required, it is much more 
effective if freely and happily given, as is well illus- 
trated from an oft-repeated story of slavery days. 
During the time that slaves were held in the South, an 
auction was being conducted, and a very well-trained 
and capable Negro man was being sold. The bidding 
was lively, and he was finally sold to a well-known 
man of the community. The papers of sale were made 
out, and he said to the Negro, “John, I have bought 
you at a great pricé’; and the slave replied hopelessly, 
“Yes, master.” But the owner continued, “I have 
bought you to set you free,” and he handed the en- 
dorsed papers to the slave himself. Instead of snatching 
them and rushing out into freedom, the Negro fell 
at the feet of his friend and cried, “Master, I am your 
slave forever.” The service, wheter rendered as a free 
man or as a slave, would be the same, but the happy 
choosing and the unrequired loyalty made the greatest 
difference both to master and servant. 

True freedom consists in yielding one’s will to the 
highest and greatest of all Conquerors, as is well 


brought out in the beautiful hymn of George — 


Matheson: 


“Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life’s alarms, 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thy arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 


“My heart is weak and poor 

Until it master find; 

It has no spring of action sure, 

It varies with the wind. 

It cannot freely move, 

Till Thou hast w rought its itis 
Enslave it with Thy matchless love, 
And deathless it shall reign.” 


The same idea is brought out by Paul in I Corin- 
thians 10:5-6: “bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.” 

The Atlantic Charter, which has been widely adver- 
tised as the document on which our new world may 
be organized, insists on four essential freedoms: Free- 
dom of speech and expression; freedom on the part of 
all to worship God in their own way; freedom from 
want; and freedom from fear. We must admit that the 
world will be truly transformed in material and intel- 
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lectual and social life if such ideals may be attained; 
and we will not regret overmuch the sacrifices of our 
young people if they can be made the order of the 
new era for us and for others. 

However, the four freedoms enumerated do not 
cover by any means the whole compass of “freedom” 
as a Christian understands it. A quotation from the 
“Bulletin” of the Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, January 30, 1944, will make clear 
the point which is so important: 


“The nation may establish freedom of speech, but it cannot 
tell us what to say to dying sinners or to a lost world. The 
Government may secure for us freedom of religion, but it 
cannot reveal to us a God whom we can trust and love and 
worship. Within limitations (the first great drought could 
change our whole economy), Uncle Sam may guarantee 
freedom from material want, but he cannot feed our souls. 
A great army and navy may relieve our minds from fear of 
enemy invasion, but how about the fear of failure, the fear 


(Supplementary article for Circle Program— 


of illness, the fear of death, the fear of loneliness,.the fear of 

succumbing to temptation, the torture of a guilty conscience? 
“Tf the Son... shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed? 
John 8:36.” 


This very fine statement leads at once to the consid- 
eration of a Fifth Freedom—the freedom from sin. It 
was for this catse that Jesus Christ came into the world, 
and. it was for the proclamation of this great truth that 
His Church was established, and for its continued pub- 
lication it must be dedicated. 

When we are justified from our sins by the un- 
merited love and atonement of Christ, are received into 
the number of the sons of God, and are sanctified by 
the Spirit, we begin to know what freedom means. 
It is receiving gifts far beyond all our possible desery- 
ing and having the rare privilege of passing on to others 
the good news that they, too, may share in establishing 
a Kingdom in which every citizen is truly free. 


“Now—Christian Liberty.”’) 





“Those Double-Headers’’ 


BECAUSE OF THE GENEROSITY OF THE CHURCH, IN BUDGET 
offerings and Christmas Joy Gifts, the Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief was able 
twice during the past year to send a “double check” 
to each home on the roll of Ministerial Relief—once 
at the end of December, and again at the end of the 
Church year. 

In acknowledging the check of March 31, one old 
minister commented whimsically: “I certainly deeply 
appreciate the monthly gifts of the Church through 
your Committee, and doubly appreciate the double 
headers.” And another: “I thought yesterday I was 
‘seeing things’ when I opened my envelope from 
Louisville, or that someone was playing ‘April Fool’— 
but was delighted when I realized it was no dream 
and no joke.” 

Between April 1, 1943, and March 31, 1944, ap- 
propriations were made to 512 homes of ministers, 
missionaries, widows of ministers, and orphans of 
ministers. This was sixteen fewer than the preceding 
year—in line with the consistent decrease apparent 
since the establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
in 1940. 

This decrease—plus liberal Joy Gifts and other con- 
tributions—has brought the average appropriation up 
to $300 a year—a few dollars in advance of the pre- 
war average. And yet, one might well ask, “What are 
they among so many —these few dollars among so 
many wartime expenses?” 

In the letter accompanying the March 31 check, 
regret was expressed that no encouragement could be 
given to expect further “extras.” The Committee, of 
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course, can give out only as the Church sends in. 

The letter concluded: “We know you can make 
good use of it.’”” One minister replied to that: “Yes, | 
think I can make good use of it! Began by disbursing 
the tithe to War Relief, Red Cross, and local church 
benevolences—a poor pittance to each. One of the 
saddest inflictions of poverty is the inability to give 
to the many needy and worthy causes that appeal to 
us SO strongly.” Another minister reported: “Our house 
should be painted, and now we can do it, thanks to you 
and the Church.” And a widow wrote: “I do not 
write every month to acknowledge the check which 
comes so regularly, but I wanted you to know how 
very much I appreciated the extra twenty-two dollars. 
It could not have come at a better time, for I am 
having some dental work done right now, and have had 
to have my glasses changed.” 

The surprise of an extra gift brought pleasure to 
these homes; but a certainty that the Church would 
continue to remember would bring even greater com- 
fort. 

Two more quotations from these letters of thanks 
are well worth passing on to you who make up the 
Church, you who give this money—which, in the first 
place, is so much needed, and which, in the second 
place, is so well earned: “As we grow old our wants are 
few; and get there are always a few necessities that 
even very old folks must have.” “As one grows older, 


the thought of being dependent on others, be they ever 
so near and dear, is most depressing; so it is with infinite 
gratitude that I accept this gift from our Church, in 
which I have tried to serve.’ 
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The Woman's Auxiliary Training School 
“Montreat, North Carolina—July 5-12, 1944 


THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE WOMAN’s AUXILIARY 
Training School has arranged for a program of inten- 
sive study, conference, inspiration, and Christian fel- 
lowship for Auxiliary leaders during the week of 
July 5-12, at Montreat, N. C. Though travel is difficult, 
and it is harder to get away from home in these days, 
yet it seems wise to go forward with plans for the work 
of the Church which will increase the efficiency of 
woman’s share in this important service. 


We are happy to make this announcement of the 
classes, discussion groups, and addresses, and also the 
names of those whom we have secured as teachers, 
speakers, and other leaders on the program of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School. 


The Platform Bible Hour period will be led by Dr. 
William M. Elliott, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, who will pre- 
sent a series of practical messages for Christians today. 


The following classes, presenting units of study in 
the Auxiliary Training School curriculum, will be 
offered and taught by those whose names are listed: 

Bible 1 (Methods of Bible Study)—Dr. Paul Leslie 
Garber. 

Bible II (Intensive Book Study)—Dr. John Newton 
Thomas. 

Missions I (Missionary Education in the Local 
Church)—Mrs. John P. Walker. 

Missions II (Mission Study Books)—Dr. Claude H. 
Pritchard and Dr. H. Kerr Taylor. 

Methods I (Organization and Program of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary)—Mrs. H. D. Haberyan. 

Methods II (Program Building)—Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland. 

Parliamentary Law (Advanced)—Mrs. Narcissa T. 
Shawhan. 

Parliamentary Law (Elementary)—Mrs. H. C. Dean 
and Mrs. Ben Knox. 

Personal Witnessing—Mrs. Donald W. Richardson. 

There will also be four discussion groups meeting 
daily, with leaders as follows: 

The Christian Home and Family—Mrs. S. H. Askew. 

The Church Meeting Needs Today and Tomor- 
row—Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby. 

Reading Suggestions for Christians Today—Miss 
Bessie Lewis. 

Evangelism through Service Today—Mrs. S. L. 
Timmons, Dr. D. T. Caldwell, Mrs. W. C. Pressly, Mr. 
W. Roy Breg. 

During the afternoons of this week, there will be 
a strong presentation of a series of messages on “Major 
Concerns and Primary Responsibilities of Christian 
Women Today,” followed by discussion of each sub- 
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ject presented in smaller groups under the direction of 
carefully chosen leaders. 

Evening addresses will be given by the following: 
Mrs. Way-Sung New, a distinguished visitor from 
China; Dr. James L. Fowle, author of the Home Mis- 
sion study book for the fall of 1944; Dr. Robert J. 
McMullen, one of our outstanding missionaries to 
China, a passenger on the Gripsholm last summer, Dr. 
J. G. Patton, Jr., our new Secretary of Stewardship 
Committee. Announcement will be made by Miss Mary 
Quidor, Treasurer of Committee on Woman’s Work, 
regarding the amount of the 1944 Auxiliary Birthday 
Gift. 


On Sunday, July 9, Dr. John Newton Thomas will 
reach at the morning service, and Dr. William M. 
Elliott, Jr., at the evening service. 

Other guests of the School will be Mrs. Fernando 
R. Rodriguez and Miss Rosa Morales from Mexico; 
Miss Kay Kaneda, an American-Japanese, who has 
been studying at Assembly’s Training School; and a 
young friend from one of our missions in Brazil, Sen- 
horita Heline Cortez, of Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. 

Other features of the program will be: Vesper mes- 
sages by Home and Foreign missionaries, morning 
worship services in Gaither Hall Chapel; noonday in- 
tercession; special prayer services for our men and 
women in the armed service of our nation; opportunity 
for personal counseling; a candlelight service around 
the lake; conferences on intergroup and interdenomi- 
national relationships; literature presentations and ex- 
hibits; and opportunity for Christian fellowship. 

The Program Committee for this School is composed 
of Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Chairman of Committee on 
Woman’s Work; Mrs. J. W. McQueen, Chairman of 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee; and Miss Janie W. 
McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work. Other 
members of the Committee on Woman’s Work and 
Staff assisting in the program are: Mrs. Parker E. Con- 
nor, Mrs. George Montgomery, Miss Alice Eastwood, 
Mrs. W. W. Draper, Mrs. S. N. Harrell, Mrs. W. B. 
Morrison, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, Miss Janie Mc- 
Cutchen, Miss Grace Wisner, Mrs. J. J. Stephenson, 
Jr., and Mrs. H. Q. Huie. 

During the week preceding this School, the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work and the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee will meet for conference and discussion of 
plans for the days ahead. Presbyterial presidents will 
meet for conference throughout the day on July 5. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary Training School opens on the 
evening of July 5 and closes at noon on July 12. 

For reservations, write to Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion, Montreat, North Carolina. 
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Left, top to bottom: The matriarchs of Chincheros, an 
Indian village in the ancient communal traditions of 
Peru, sit outside one of their mud huts for an exchange 
of gossip along with their spinning. 
The Calle Union is the principal shopping streets in 
Lima, Peru. 
Indians of Cuzco, Peru, shown here at weekly market, 
are fascinated by modern tinware. Photos by Jules 
Bucher, Three Lions. 


Above: Lake Titicaca, Puno, Peru, the largest lake in 
South America, on the boundary of Peru and Bolivia, 
(see map p. 277) about 12,500 feet above the sea. The 
lake has a length of 130 miles with an average breadth 
of 30 miles. The region around Lake Titicaca was one 
of the seats of early Indian civilization, and contains 
many interesting architectural remains, some of which 
antedate the Incan periods. Photo Press Asso., Inc. 


Below: Inca Indian near Cuzco, Peru. Photo by W. M. 
Newman, Wide World 
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Resting on his journey through the high Andes of Peru. The animal shown is a llama. 


A Peruvian Sight-See 


By ELIZABETH L. LEDIG* 


We ARE JUST BACK FROM A MUCH-NEEDED AND 
thoroughly enjoyed vacation. Perhaps if I drive back 
down to Lima, taking you with me, and chatting on 
the way, you will get a slight glimpse of this Peru. 
We really love it—the Andes, the jungles, the barren 
coasts, the modern cities and primitive villages, the 
Spanish-Peruvians, and the Indians. Peru is a constant 
complex of new and old, of ugly and beautiful. 

Our home is on a long, broad pampa at an eleven 
thousand two hundred feet elevation, the Rio Cunas 
flowing on one side between us and bare, rocky hills, 
the Rio Mentaro on the other, with enormous glacial 
peaks rising thousands of feet beyond it. Now, 
(March) is the rainy summer season, and the Indians’ 
tiny, handkerchief-sized farms are green with wheat, 
barley, beans, peas, corn, and potatoes. There are few 
wild flowers of any size, although even on the high, 
cold tundras (called pumas) there are flowers if you 
will stoop and look for them. And sometimes whole 
acres of puna are covered with small blue and lavender 
lupines, or with tiny red or orange lilies. Our own 
observatory gardens are a wilderness of dahlias, poppies, 
zinnias, calendulas, snapdragon and pansies. 

The Indians’ fields were all plowed with home-made 
wooden plows, drawn by heavy-necked bulls, wearing 


*Mrs. Paul G. Ledig was most active as secretary of foreign missions 
in her home church, Bethesda, Maryland. She is now in Huancayo, 
Peru, where Mr. Ledig is connected with the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington’s Department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism. 
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carved wooden yokes. I never realized until I had seen 
them just what Christ meant by, “Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me.” You see, a young bull is yoked 
to an older one who carries most of the pulling, and 
who gently, or firmly, pushes the young animal around 
until it learns to work properly. It did not mean that 
we should merely learn about Christ, but we should 
learn how He worked, how He adjusted Himself to 
the yoke of human life. And the Peruvians need that 
know ledge badly. Their clergy stress the ritualistic 
side of religion so very heavily, and in almost all pic- 
tures and figures Christ is represented as dead on a 
cross, or dying. It seems to me our big contributions 
as Protestants in these Catholic countries should be two. 
First, we should present Christ as risen and actually 
living—letting the nature of God dwell actively in each 
of us and express itself in our personal lives and in our 
service for others, practical day-by-day Christian liv- 
ing, and sacrificial, unassuming Christian service. 
Second, we lay Christians, as well as missionaries, should 
serve as examples of Christ’s teachings to the non- 
Christians and to the clergy of the country, who are, 
unfortunately, often far from being really sincere in 
their lives. Our own ministers are sometimes far from 
living as they preach, but, in all humility, we'can feel 
that they are the exception and not the rule, and such 
persons are soon relieved of their churches. I feel that 
the honest lives of our missionaries, their service (with- 
out cost) to the individual believer, and the universal 
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ase of the Bible by Protestant worshipers—these are 

the most important elements in our mission work. 
Schools and hospitals are definite parts of Christ’s 
threefold ministry, but, I feel, should always be in- 
struments for evangelization, rather than ends in them- 
selves. Well, to get back to what Peru is like! 


To reach the coast we must go over the pass at 
Ticlio, 15,865 feet above the little Atlantic fishes. 
There are enormous glaciers, vast sweeps of the moist, 
cold punas where terrible electric storms or driving 
hail and snow are an accepted part of life. Houses are 
very scattered up here. The Indian homes are adobe 
brick, usually two or three windowless rooms inside 
of a high mud wall. There will be a few chairs, a table, 
an adobe bench around the walls with guinea pigs 
living under it, and there will be pallets of straw and 
blankets. If there is no rain the cooking is done out 
of doors—a pottery board is placed on three large 
stones under or between which a fire of oil-yielding 
eucalyptus leaves is lighted. 


You'd like our highland Indians, in spite of their 
ignorance and dirt, and the inevitable wad of cocaine 
leaves in one pouchy cheek. The women wear many 
big woolen skirts, tight blouses, and shoulder scarfs of 
brilliant wools. Their black braided hair is set off with 
large white-washed Panama hats. as stiff as boards. Men 
wear big ponchos over homespun suits or blue denim 
overalls. The children are bright-eyed replicas of the 
grownups. 

Lima, at this time of the year (March) is wonderful. 
Hot and clear with marvelous bathing beaches, restau- 
rants, theaters, out-door symphony concerts, lovely 
golf and tennis clubs—all the excitements of New 
York or Richmond set to slow, swinging music, with 
as charming people for hosts, as cultured and as 
gracious as could be found anywhere on earth. These 





are mostly the Spanish-Peruvians, the Indians are in 
small minority and are not at all colorful down here 
where they wear maids’ uniforms if they work in 
homes, or are in nondescript dresses or dull suits if they 
work in factories or stores. There are also some 
Negroes, but not many, except in the port of Callao 
and along the north-central coastal region. 

Lima is one of the loveliest cities in either continent, 
white marble homes along broad flowered avenues, 
marvelous old museums, modern all white government 
buildings, great movie houses. The government has 
enormous housing projects for the poor, workmen's 
hospitals, popular restaurants for laborers. And every- 
where there are great churches, many of them cen- 
turies old, and almost all those in the city beautifully 
kept. Unfortunately the buildings are much better kept 
up than the poor members, and in the hill villages and 
out through the country even the buildings are neg- 
lected. I have gone to mass with my maids in mud- 
floored huge churches where even the altars and images 
were filthy and broken. These Peruvian people are so 
essentially fine, it does seem to me that they deserve 
a better religious deal than they get. But you can not 
expect missionaries to perform miracles, although they 
almost do sometimes. It’s up to every Protestant layman 
just as much as to the ministers. Here we are pouring 
out our lives and money to try to win a war that will 
be ultimately lost any how, unless the men and women 
of our churches wake up to the fact that treaties can 
not win or preserve peace. Only through universal 
evangelization can enduring peace come, and we can 
never have universal knowledge of God, as demon- 
strated by Christ, until each one of us who are sup- 
posedly ‘Christians lives as such and unsparingly 
supports both home and foreign mission work. It 1s 
absurd to pray for God’s help and close our hearts 
and purses. 





Suggestions for Special Prayer 


“But ye shall be named the Priests of the Lord: men shall call 
you the Ministers of our God.”—lsaiah 61:6. 


“Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.”—I Peter 2:5. 


INTERCESSION IS THE HIGHEST PRIVILEGE OF A CHILD OF 
God, the mark of the greatest nearness and likeness to 
Him. Come! Pray— 


With thanksgiving for God’s goodness, love, mercy, 
and power, and for our faith through Jesus Christ, 
and-hope and joy. 

For the hearts and homes stricken with sorrow and 
grief across our nation, and across the world. 
For the wounded, the persecuted, the imprisoned, 

the fearful, the disillusioned, and the waiting. 
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For our men in camps, in transit, at ports of em- 
barkation, on the sea, in the air, under the sea, in 
command, under command, in ‘danger, in the line 
of battle, making the supreme sacrifice. 

For the Church in the midst of a heart-sick and sin- 
sick world. 

For the chaplains, the ministers, church officers and 
organization leaders. 

For summer conferences for men, 
young people. 

For all Christians, that they may bear a clear witness 
in all of life, no matter what comes. 

For those who are without God and hope in this 
world; for the individuals whom we know pert- 
sonally who are without faith in Jesus Christ. 

For “a revival in the midst of the years.’ 


women, and 
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Early morning camp scene after a cold night 


Beacons or Reflectors 


By MABLE DAVIS MAXWELL* 


] REMEMBER THAT WHEN I WAS A CHILD, BACK ON THE 
farm, there was in the kitchen a wall lamp with a large 
bright reflector fastened back of the flame, which 
helped to clarify and distribute its rays throughout the 
room. This was a great help and made the flame twice 
as powerful and the light brighter. 

Today I am thinking of some missionary “reflectors” 
—persons who are reflecting the Light of the “Torch- 
bearers” who answered the call of Jesus, the true 
Light of the World. Many of these “Torch-bearers” 
have gone on into the Promised Land, but have left 
behind them reflectors who today are radiating the 
light which they carried into some of the most difficult 
and remote sections of the earth. Let me introduce 
you to some with whom it was my privilege to work. 

The Caiua Indian Mission was begun in 1929 by 
representatives of several denominations of the Evan- 
gelical churches of Brazil, under the leadership of Rev. 
A. S. Maxwell of the East Brazil Mission. As its volun- 
teer representative, the Methodist Church sent a young 
doctor, a fine Christian from a Christian home, prod- 
ucts of foreign missionary work. This young man was 
just finishing his course in medicine when the call 
came for a doctor to aid in establishing the Mission to 
the Indians. He volunteered. His parents, though Chris- 
tian, were not quite ready for such a challenge. They 
had three children. Their oldest, a son, was an official 
in the army, their second, a daughter, was a music 





*Mrs. A. S. Maxwell was, until compelled to give up her work on 
account of the impaired health of herself and Mr. Maxwell, an evan- 
8elistic missionary laboring among the Caiud Indians in the state of 
Matto Grosso in the East Brazil Mission, 
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teacher, and for Nelson, their third and youngest, they 
had greater ambitions. So when he announced his in- 
tention to do pioneer mission work, it was a shock to’ 
his proud parents. Possibly these parents felt, as many 
others have felt when a son or daughter has expressed 
a desire to go to a foreign field, that it was all right for 
some one to go, but it was too hard to see their own go. 

Nelson, however, was resolved, and, in spite of many 
enticing offers, he could not be dissuaded from his 
purpose. He was only 22 years old and had always 
been pampered and petted. His home was comfortable 
and he had known nothing of pioneer life, so most of 
his friends expected his early return. In fact, most of 
them expected him to change his mind when he went 
with Mr. Maxwell on their scouting expedition to 


Indian: hut 








locate the mission. But he returned fully resolved and 
began getting things ready for the exodus. 

Some time elapsed before the personnel needed could 
be found, plans completed, and the group actually be- 
gin their journey of 800 miles inland—with another 
200 miles farther on from a railroad or town of any 
size. There were six workers. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, 


the foreign missionaries, Dr. Nelson de Aranjo, Joao 
José da Silva and his wife, and Dr. Eston Marques, a 
dentist and teacher. They found the journey long and 
tiresome, for transportation from Campo Grande to 
Dourados, 200 miles away, was done by trucks over 


the roughest of roads. 


Brazilian Indians, 


Below—Providing 
meat along the way, 
the animal is a Tapir. 


Upon arrival the only house available was a frame 
structure which had been used as a meat market. Ox 
bones, the stench of spoiled meat, blood-spotted walls 
and filth grinned at them from every corner, but they 
returned the grins with smiles and determination, and 
so, with scrub brushes and plenty of soap and water, 
they soon had clean places to hang their hammocks 
and to receive the crowds of curious visitors who had 
come to see the strangers from afar. Friendships were 
soon made and the two young men, Nelson and Eston, 
were the popular ones in the village. The ox bones which 
had been found scattered over the premises were pul- 
verized and used as fertilizer for the garden which 
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the group soon planted. Visits to and from the Indian 
reservation and plans for developing the work were 
made, but progress was slow. 

Dr. Nelson soon became popular as a doctor for the 
Brazilians, but it took more time and tact to reach the 
Indians and win their confidence enough for them to 
come to or call him for their sick ones. Little by little 
these barriers were broken down and, if you could see 
them bringing their sick to him and coming for him 
to go to their ranches, you would feel as he does, that 
his choice was not a foolish one. If you could see the 
two boys whom he has raised from babies, the one an 
orphan, the other one whom his mother could not care 
for, now seven and nine years old, and note their 
devotion to him and his to them; if you could see him 
as he gently gathers the Indian babies, often filthy and 
unclothed, sometimes repulsive, into his arms, you 

would see in him one of the traits of the Master when 
He said “Suffer the little ones to come unto me.” He 
loves children and is devoted to his ministry of healing. 

Dr. Nelson is more than a doctor of human ills. He 
is a fine Christian layman. The natives recognize that 
he has some power beyond just drugs. They trust him 
because of this power, and fear has gone because they 
have seen something beyond the knife which cuts and 
the needle which pricks. They have seen the “reflector” 
at work. 

He has been the regular superintendent of one or 
two of the Sunday schools—the mission has operated 
three regularly. There have been more calls for services 
than there were workers to answer. In these Sunday 
schools they have heard him sing of Jesus and His love. 
They have ‘heard the stories and teachings of a Saviour, 
through him; they have seen him walk in the foot- 
steps of the Master. He is indeed a “reflector,” going 
in and out of ranch and home—helping wherever a 
call for the gospel comes—the dedication of a new 
home to Christ, birthday services (many persons having 
a birthday want it celebrated with a Christian service 
instead of with a dance as of old). He leads the young 
people in a social evening of games, or teaches them 
sports, playing volley ball with them. He left behind 


More game to feed the travelers 


him opportunities for a brilliant career in a brightly 
lighted city to go out into the far interior of his native 
land, there to reflect that light which can penetrate into 


the recesses of the blackest soul and the saddest heart . 


and transform them. He has made a name which will 
live on into the future. He has had his share of dis- 
couraging experiences, but I have heard him say that 
he would not change places with his comrades who 
discouraged him in going. He has found the Master’s 
trail and is joyfully walking in it. He is an honor to 
his “torch-bearers’” and his Alma Mater, “O Gran- 
berry,” and to his home town, Juis de Fora, Minas. 
It has been a great privilege to know and work with 
him. Please pray for him in his great work and help 
send forth more torch-bearers. 

Would you have made the choice that he made? 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China* 

3—Miss Virginia Holladay, Africa 

3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired. 
Address, Hammond, Minn.) 

4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. 
Address, 202 Cameron Ave., Colonial 
Heights, Petersburg, Va.) 

4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China* 

6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan 
(Retired. Address, 1260 E. Phillips 
Blvd., Pomono, California. ) 

6—Mrs. G. R. Womeldorf, China* 

7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan* 

7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan* 

7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress, Lancastér, Texas. ) 

7—Rev. G. R. Womeldorf, China* 

8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired. 
Address, Davidson, N. C.) 

g—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico 


10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Braz'l 
12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa* 
12—Miss Fstelle Lumpkin, Japan* 


13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 
13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 
14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan* 
1s—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Braz‘l 
16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 


17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 
17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China* 
19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Address, 


250 A. Kaiulani Ave., Honolulu, T. H.) 
19—Miss Grace Farr, China* 
19—Miss Addie Sloan, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 1138 E. 14th St., Oakland, Cal.) 


September 21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 
September 23—-Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea* 


September 24—DMiss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan* 

September 26—Rev. ae Hardie, Brazil 

September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa* 

September 27—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Re- 
tired on the field.) 

September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China* 

September 28—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa* 

September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. 
Address, Montreat, N. C.) 

September 28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China* 

September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 





Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give 
permanent addresses.so far in advance of the birthday date. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., will be 
glad to supply the address on request, near the birth date. 
Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please 
use First Class postage. 

A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico and 
5 cents for Africa. 

No communication is possible at the present time with Japan, 
Korea, Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 


*In U.S. 





MISSIONARY ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


ARRIVALS 


From Brazil on regular furlough—M'ss Lina Boyce. 
From Africa on emergency farlough—Dr. and Mrs. 
Mark K. Poole. 


DEPARTURES 


To Africa from extended furlough—Mrs, T. Th. 
Stixrud, Miss Julia Hampton. 
Reappointed to work in Africa—Dr. Robert R. King. 





To Guide Your 


What made the chaplain change his views on Missions? 

In what condition was Hnacen born? 

What is the difference between mission-educated and 
non-educated natives? 

What is now the chaplain’s opinion of missionaries 
and missions? 


Who is Dr. 


Nelson? 


What choice did Dr. Nelson make? 

What is the city of Lima like? 

Describe the Highland Indians of Peru. 

How did the Hangchow College Church overcome 
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Survey Reading 


the exigencies of war? 

How many, in a congregation of goo, took communion 
at the Hangchow College Church? 

Who is the new president of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers? 

What are two basic responsibilities of the Church? In 
which of these is the Christian college engaged? 
What do these two sets of initials stand for? O. P. C— 

G. V. H. S. Where are these two institutions located? 
Who has just completed a wide tour of Latin America 
in the interest of a literacy campaign? 
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Our 
Good Neighbor 


Policy 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY OF OUR CHURCHES IN LATIN 
America is opening new horizons for our Congrega- 
tional Christian Fellowship. 

Foremost among its harbingers is Dr. Frank C. Lau- 
bach, American Board missionary, Christian mystic and 
realistic educator, apostle of literacy to the world. 

From the Philippines to India, to Africa and now to 
Latin America he has carried his ever-growing crusade 
to rescue the large illiterate majority of the world’s 
population—1,200,000,000 souls—from exploitation, 
loneliness and ignorance. 

His “each one teach one” method is based on sound 
pedagogical principles and on the ideals of Christian 
love and service. This is nothing less than a revolution 
which he has begun—a revolution of new thoughts, 
new skills for the human mind, fitting it to cope with 
personal and social problems. 

In the fall of 1942 Dr. Laubach began a seven-months 
trip to Latin America. In each of the eleven countries he 
visited, he had the support and interest of government 
agencies, ministers of education and most especially of 
the Evangelical churches of Latin America. Twenty 
thousand Protestant Christians pledged themselves to 
teach at least one illiterate to read and write. 

In the past, Latin American countries, with illiteracy 
figures ranging from fifty to ninety per cent, have 
failed to solve this problem for themselves. This was 
due to poor teaching and to the fact that illiterates 
were often forced to learn to read and write languages 
which they could not even speak. Haitians who knew 
only Creole were fruitlessly trying to learn French. 
Kuecha Indians in Peru were being forced to learn 
Spanish, which was never used in their homes or mar- 
ket places. At the urging of Dr. Laubach, governments 
began teaching these people in the childhood tongues 
which serve them in everyday life. 

Today (May 1944) Dr. Laubach is back in Latin 
America, following up work already begun, establish- 
ing new literacy centers, urging the provision of simple, 
wholesome literature for new readers. He has assistants 
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with him this time 
—The Rev. Theo- 
dore Fricke, of the 
American Lutheran 
Church; Miss Maria 
Dayoan, of the 
Philippines, a vet- 
eran of the literacy 
campaign in those 
Islands and a helper 
in the literacy cam- 
paign for the West 
Indies; and Dr. 
Sherwood Reisner, who will work with Dr. Laubach 
in South America. 

In Jamaica at least 3,000 people attended literacy 
meetings in one week and there was “standing room 
only:” A prison director welcomed a literacy program 
for the 1,200 inmates of his prison. Ten men in the 
army studied the charts and began teaching illiterates 
in the ranks. 

The Governor of Jamaica heartily endorsed the liter- 
acy program, for as the time of universal franchise on 
the Island approaches, sixty per cent of the population 
is still illiterate and if that figure stands, Jamaica’s illiter- 
ates will hold the deciding vote. 

Santo Domingo welcomed his campaign happily, for 
although President Trujillo had ordered 5,000 school 
begun for eliminating illiteracy, their methods had been 
unsuccessful. Now the “each one teach one” plan is 
their solution. 

Illiterates in crowded, poverty-ridden Puerto Rico 
learned from the Spanish chart and beamed with joy. 
And on February 17 the Puerto Rican Commissioner of 
Education proposed a bill providing $200,000 for an 
adult literacy campaign, the largest appropriation for 
illiterates yet proposed in any Latin American country 
visited by Dr. Laubach. 

As this is written, he is traveling deep into South 
America by land and by air... . 

We may be confident that Latin American Evangeli- 
cal churches, through encouraging and maintaining 
work like this of Dr. Laubach, will grow and prosper 
as spiritual good neighbors.—Mary M. Laco, in Mis- 
sionary Herald. Used by permission. 









































Dr. Frank C. Laubach’s 
Latin American Itinerary 
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| Am Seeing Missions 


By CHAPLAIN G. E. HOPKINS* 


I CONFESS THAT IN THE PAST MY ENTHUSIASM FOR 
foreign missions had never equaled that for home mis- 
sions. I had read too many uncomplimentary reports 
and heard travelers say too many unfavorable things 
about missionaries and missions. I suspect that some 
large part of my ardor i in raising the missionary collec- 
tion was the desire to ‘ ‘pay out in full.” Not that I ever 
doubted the need of missions, or the compulsion of the 
Christian to go and preach, teach, and heal. I just 
doubted that those who had gone were doing the job 
as it should be done. 

I have changed my mind. 

I have seen several islands of the South Pacific while 
serving as Chaplain in the United States Army. I have 
seen a number of missionaries and missions. I have seen 
tribes which have not accepted Christianity. / am sold 
on foreign missions. 

I can’t mention islands or people, but I'll cite a few 
examples of what I have seen. 

There’s Hnacen. He was born on a small island in 
the Southwest Pacific. His grandfather was a convert 
to Christianity and his father became a minister. I met 
his father, now president of the native ministers’ asso- 
ciation of his island, and heard him conduct a beauti- 
fully religious service. He is a fine man, but his chagrin 
was great when he discovered that his small son was 
both deaf and dumb. In his own grandfather’s time 
the solution to his embarrassment would have been 
simple. The child would have been killed. But he was 
a Christian and he couldn’t take life even if he was 
ashamed of the child. That in itself marked a great 
victory for missions. 

The greater victory was Hnacen himself. Under the 
tutelage of the missionaries he has learned to lip-read 
not only his native language but French also. He can 
read and write English. He has so ready a conception 
of the world that when I wrote on his paper that I was 
from Virginia in the United States, he ran over to the 
small map on the wall, on which states were not shown, 
and pointed out the exact location of Virginia. He 
takes shorthand and ty pes. He is now secretary to the 
missionary head of a seminary on another island. 

Before I tell you about the seminary, let me tell you 
how missions came to Hnacen’s island. Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, two or three Polynesian families arrived 
in their outrigger canoes to settle on the island. On 
their island hundreds of miles away, they had met 
missionaries and had become Christian. When they 
were settled, they began to hold services. Melanesian 

*Chaplain Hopkins is from Winchester, Virginia, and is now serv- 
ing with the army somewhere among the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 


His story of missions among primitive peoples speaks for itself. This 
article is used by permission from The World Outlook, April 1944. 
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natives came out of curiosity po stayed to find a New 
Way of Life. Soon practically the whole of that little 
island was Christian. 

Such is the nature of Christianity that, if you really 
have it, you want to share it. These Melanesians de- 
cided that they would share it with their neighbors on 
a much larger neighboring island. Missionaries were 
dispatched and found a ready audience in the new land. 
The work became so large ‘that it was decided to ask 
the Paris Missionary Society to send some missionaries 
to give guidance to ‘the work—and to protect the native 
Protestants from the very unkind treatment being 
showered upon them by another group of Christian 
missionaries. 

This was certainly one of the few times, if not the 
only time, that a missionary society was asked by the 
natives to send missionaries among them. The psycho- 
logical reaction to the missionaries has remained one of 
regard and consideration. Few natives remain pagan in 
any of the islands (and there are many) that are neigh- 
bors to the little island where the Polynesian immi- 
grants were not ashamed to proclaim their faith. 

I have mentioned the seminary. It is located 
on one of the South Seas’ most beautiful and 
pleasant islands. Nearly two hundred of its alumni 
are serving as ministers in the villages of the sev- 
eral islands. It is a beautiful spot itself. A cont- 
pound of native huts around a green campus, over- 
looked by the home of the missionary and a school for 
girls, it might well put to shame the campus of many 
an American college. Near-by are the sand beaches 
where Pacific surf makes as good bathing as any Ameri- 
can summer resort has to offer. Cocoanut and banana 
trees add to the beauty of the surroundings. 

A remarkable thing about the seminary is the fact 
that most of its students are married. The missionaries 
encourage the students to marry and bring their wives 
with them. The wives are given courses in how to be 
good “preachers’ wives.” The idea might be worthy 
of serious consideration in America! There are even 
students with several children. Indeed, the compound 
has all the appearance of a village. Over all there rests 
a beauty and tranquility that marks it as one of the 
places in the South Seas, and there aren’t too many, to 
which I intend some day to return. 

Among Protestants in these islands, ministers are 
formed into an association with a Chief Pastor or Presi- 
dent. Ministers are assigned villages for an indetermi- 
nate stay. Changes are infrequent, but do occur. It is 
impossible to describe what the minister means to the 
people of the village. Usually he is the best-educated 
person in the community, including the chief. You can 
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spot his house because of its better care and landscaping. 
His wife is better groomed. But they are a real part of 
the village, and from them the others learn and emu- 
late. He is, also, or was until the American soldiers 
created the souvenir business, the best-paid citizen 
excepting the chief, for he received the magnificent 
sum of eight dollars a year. 

It is not the school or the system, however, that has 
impressed me most. It is what they have achieved. 
Without much help from the government, the mis- 
sionaries and native ministers have changed a war-like 
people—some were cannibalistic—to a peaceful people. 
There is nowhere in any of the islands that one need 
fear to walk at any hour of the day or night. And 
native hospitality is unexcelled. 

I can truthfully say that the greatest single piece of 
missionary work that I have seen was Catholic. It was 
a leper colony. Regardless of how much you have 
read or heard, you cannot know how really awful and 
repulsive leprosy is until you have seen it. I went to 
the colony in company with a Catholic chaplain, and 
the two of us were shown every place and every 
patient. 

It is literally true that the leper rots away. . . . I can- 
not even now think of what I saw there without a 
shudder. Yet on that small island nearly two hundred 
men, women, and children were confined to the 
colony.... 

On another island natives whomr I met who were 
mission-educated were certainly superior to their loin- 
clothed brothers. Only insufficient missionary support 
and too few missionaries keep the many from the light 
which now only a few have. 

To Americans it seems impossible, as it once did to 
me, to believe that so little money could accomplish 
the great things the missionary cultivation pamphlets 
declared true. I know now because I have seen the 
need. A few dollars can accomplish miracles. American 
dollars expended in the past years and those, too few, 
being now spent in the missionary movement, have 
been an investment. In these critical days we are reap- 
ing an abundant harvest of good will and protection. 
Think, for instance, of the value in dollars and cents— 
and, more important, in men—of the leper colonies on 
these islands. Without them thousands of our soldiers 
might have become ready prey to the dread disease. I 
deem that they have been worth all the money we have 
ever put in missions, and they are only a small fraction 
of the total work. ; é 
Not too far from the equator is a group of small 
islands which for many centuries were unpopulated. 
Then came the White Australia Policy. Fearing that a 
situation similar to that which has faced America since 
the days of the “War Between the States” might arise 


in the sub-continent, it was decided to return the sev- 
eral thousand Melanesians then living in Australia to 
their island homes. 

Some time previous to this, a Miss Young, member 
of a rich and influential family, returned from mission 
work in China and had recognized the urgent need 
for missionary activity among the islanders who had 
been brought to Australia. Together with a Miss Deck, 
she organized an extensive work of preaching, teach- 
ing, and healing. Evidently she felt progress was being 
made, for when the White Australia Policy was put 
into effect she visited her rich brothers, owners of the 
Fairymead Sugar Company, and interested them in aid- 
ing the Melanesians by establishing cocoanut planta- 
tions in the Islands. The result of that work is easily 
seen today. Native pastors and trained native nurses 
have lifted the spiritual and physical tone of the Islands. 
It is to be hoped that after this war is over whatever 
government is given control of these Islands will lift 
the people to a mental level as correspondingly high by 
the institution of adequate schools. 

I am not only sold on missions, I am sold on mis- 
sionaries. I have known three rather intimately and 
have met several others. Even more significant, I have 
talked with many old-time residents of the Islands and 
with Australian authorities who have had many con- 
tacts with the missions. They are unanimous in their 
praise. Take the three I know. One is a graduate of a 
famous continental university. He has a wife, also well 
educated, and two children who share the rigors of 
his life with him, and it is a rigorous life. For incessant 
work, for his wife’s work, for the risk they are taking 
of seriously impaired health, he receives less money 
than a buck private in the American Army. There ts 
also jolly, fat Miss J— who hasn’t been home since she 
left seventeen years ago. Her spirit is contagious, and 
she has done a great work. Once in a crisis she ran a 
whole mission for nearly a year, alone. And, there is 
my friend Pastor A. His capable wife and three chil- 
dren have shared his missionary endeavors and sacri- 
fices. It is a constant marvel to me that such sacrifices 
are made so cheerfully. Indeed in the homes of these 
brave people one has no consciousness of sacrifice. It is 
only in the occasional wistful word, the lingering over 
a memory, the fear that the local schools are giving 
inadequate instruction to their children, that one de- 
tects the sacrifice. _ 

This I know: when I stand again in my pulpit on a 
missionary Sunday, mine will be no half-hearted appeal 
based on some Mission Board pamphlet, I will challenge 
my people to give sacrificially to match in some small 

art the sacrifices of these missionaries I have seen at 
work. And I shall never again apologize for missions. 
I have seen them—and they are doing a great work. 
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Gray 


Right—Miss Sallie 
M. Thrower 
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By HENRY W. 


Tue PresByTERIAN Cuurcu, U. S., Now HAS EIGHT 
Sunday School Extension w ies, pre are supported 
by the Committees of Religious Education of the 
Sy nods of North Carolina and Arkansas. Six are sup- 
ported by the Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication, made possible through the Rally 
Day offerings. 


Appalachia 


For many years Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Gray have been 
rendering a very faithful and fruitful service in the 
Synod of Appalachia. They continue the good work 
as has been described in former articles in the PresBy- 
TERIAN SURVEY. 


West Virginia 


Miss Sallie M. Thrower, a graduate and a post- 
graduate of the Assembly’s Training School, has been 
at work in the Synod of West Vi irginia since Septem- 
ber, 1940. Before coming to West Virginia, she had 
much successful experience in outpost work in the 
Synods of North Carolina, Virginia, Appalachia, and 
Alabama. In coéperation with Dr. W. B. Sullivan, the 
Regional Director, and the Synod’s Committee of Re- 
ligious Education, there has been worked out a tech- 
nique of service to local churches which has been most 
satisfactory in its results. Miss Thrower, and the other 
Sunday School Extension workers recently secured, 
operate under the direction of the Regional Director. 
All engagements are made with local churches by him. 
Since Miss Thrower has beert serving in West Virginia, 
she has worked with over twenty different churches. 
In addition, she has aroused interest in many others 


*Director of Country Church and Sunday School Extension. 
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Sunday School 
Extension Workers 


McLAUGHLIN* 


Right—Miss Anna 
Farr Pipkin 


Below—Miss Beth 
Branche 











through addresses before the synodical, presbyterials, 
group conferences, and young people’s gatherings. 
She has also taught a number of Leadership Training 
courses to young people and other groups. 

The accompany ing pictures show the steps which 
Miss Thrower takes in developing her work when she 
goes to a new community. When loaned to a local 
church, she spends a period of time such as the circum- 
stances demand. 

One church was not conscious that it needed or 
could have a Sunday School Extension program. The 
people said, “We can’t get teachers enough for the 
Sunday school we have, and there is no need for out- 
posts.” The pastor had the vision, and succeeded in 
having Miss Thrower invited for a period of two 
months. She made surv eys which discovered five op- 
portunities for outposts. ‘She got the young people of 
the church to make .posters exhibiting the facts about 
the communities which she had surveyed. The pastor 
asked her to present the facts illustrated by the posters 
to the session. The session was much impressed, and 
requested that she present the needs and opportunities 
to the prayer meeting, Bible classes, and woman's 
auxiliary. The pastor then preached a sermon which 
challenged his members to volunteer. The result was 
that there was an enlistment of forty persons. These 
were organized into an outpost Sunday School Work- 
ers’ Council. The Regional Director ‘taught a course 
on Leadership Training to prepare the workers for 
their task. The result was that in two months’ time 
three new outpost Sunday schools were organized in 
three communities surveyed, and a near-by church 
assumed the responsibility for one of the others. The 
church which organized three outposts increased : 
Sunday-school enrollment during the year about 34% 
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Since Miss Thrower has been in the field, about 25 or 
30 new gor oe Sunday schools have been organized 
and the workers trained. 


Oklahoma 


Miss Anna Farr Pipkin, the Sunday School Extension 
worker in the Synod of Oklahoma, is a college gradu- 
ate, has had experience in young people’s work, and as 
a teacher. She graduated with the degree of Master of 
Religious Education at the Assembly’s Training School, 
and worked for a time in Knoxville Presbytery. After 
a brief experience wth Miss Thrower in West Virginia, 
she began her work in Oklahoma in August, 1943. Her 
first assignment was in Lawton. The pastor, Rev. M. L. 
Baker, writes: “Miss Pipkin was with us for at least a 
month and a half, and it is my candid opinion that she 
is as fine and faithful a worker as you will ever find. 
She worked here last summer in the heat when it was 
terrific, and she never complained or hesitated.” 

As a result of her work, the Westminster Outpost 
Sunday School was organized October 10, 1943. It is 
now a church with a pastor of its own. Miss Pipkin 
has done a fine work in the synod with the young 
people. She has surveyed several communities, and or- 
ganized an outpost near Antlers. She has prospects for 
others. 

Mrs. L. C. Majors, who is now acting as Regional 
Director for Texas and Oklahoma, wrote on April 12 
as follows: “Oklahoma is a difficult field for many 
reasons, but the needs are there, and Miss Pipkin is 
quite conscious of them, is sincerely missionary in 
spirit, is capable and resourceful, and I know we are 
getting things done, even if not as fast as we would 
like. 1 am certain the Oklahoma folks want the work 
and the worker.” 


South Carolina 


Miss Isabella Robertson, the new Sunday School Ex- 
tension worker in South Carolina, is a daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister, and a graduate of Agnes Scott 
College. She has her Master’s Degree in Religious Edu- 
cation from the Assembly’s Training School, and has 
had successful experience with Rev. Cecil Lawrence 
in his five country churches in North Carolina. Best 
of all, Miss Robertson has a passion for her work and 
loves people, as quotations from her reports indicate. 
She writes: 

“lam enclosing my statistical report. Sunday we had 
39 to come out to the new Sunday school. The com- 
munity at Doby Bridge is rural. The people are all 
renters. The survey revealed about 50 people, none of 
whom were going to Sunday school. They all worked 
together well, repairing the cabin, scrubbing it, and 
wallpapering it. All seemed thrilled and happy over 
their little Sunday school. It seems that everywhere 
We go people are eager to go to Sunday school, if they 
just have a way, and if they are just asked.” 

Miss Robertson began her work in September, 1943. 
She has visited in many hundreds of homes. Of these 
Visits she says: “Every home that I have visited has 
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received me cordially. The people have all been in- 
terested in getting a “Sunday school near their homes 
that will be their own. Most of them have invited me 
in to sit by the fire. And there they tell me all about 
themselves and their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. It is so easy to see that they all need and want 


. Someone to talk to, someone to be interested in them. 


And it’s pathetic to hear them say how much they ap- 
preciate the church’s wanting to start a Sunday school 
for them.” 

Much of Miss Robertson’s time so far has been in 
preparation for her work. She spent some time with 
Miss Thrower in West Virginia. She has also become 
acquainted with her field through surveys and visits 
to churches, but already there are several new Sunday 
schools as the results of her labors. 

Rev. LeRoy P. Burney, the Regional Director for 
South Carolina, says that the demands for her services 
are greater than can be met. 


Georgia 

Since March 21, 1944, Miss Celia Turk has been at 
work in the Synod of Georgia. Mr. Burney writes on 
April 19, 1944: “She is doing an excellent job. A new 
permanent residential section was mapped out in 
Athens. She has visited four hundred and thirty-seven 
families, and two hundred and seventy-eight people 
have made a definite request for the establishment of a 
Sunday school in the community. We are continuing 
her there for several weeks longer. A store building has 
been secured and the Sunday school will open Sunday. 
April 30.” 

Miss Beth Branche has been secured as a permanent 
worker for the Synod of Georgia. Miss Branche is a 
graduate of Winthrop College, where she majored in 
elementary education. At present she is teaching in the 
fourth grade in the Columbia, S. C., schools. She has 
had a good deal of experience in church work. She did 
a fine piece of work at Marietta, Georgia. Her analysis 
of underprivileged groups in Dalton led to the estab- 
lishment of a new chapel. Mr. Burney writes: “She is 
one of the hardest workers I know. Not spectacular, 
but simply keeps after a task until it is completed suc- 
cessfully. She knows country life, understands how 
poor people live, believes the hope of the South is in 
Christian teaching, is most coéperative, willing to learn, 
eager to develop spiritually.” We are expecting great 
things of Miss Branche. 

+ + + 

Dr. W. E. Crane, Chairman of the Committee of 
Religious Education for the Synod of West Virginia, 
in reporting his impressions of the benefits of the work 
of our Sunday School Extension worker in his own 
church, Ruffner Memorial, writes: “We have repeat- 
edly said, since her arrival, that we are convinced that 
her work is one of the most forward- -looking, construc- 
tive efforts our Assembly’s Committee on Religious 
Education has made. It only seems a pity that we could 
not have had more Miss Throwers during the past 
fifty or seventy-five years. The church’s outlook would 
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then have been much brighter than at the present. We 
are deeply grateful to your committee for lending Miss 
Thrower to us, and we hope she may be able to stay 
long enough to establish the work she is leading us to 
undertake.” 

The shifting populations, the many new babies born, 


the perils of youthful delinquency, and other trends 
growing out of wartime conditions make it imperative 
that every synod in the Assembly have a Sunday 
School Extension worker. May the Rally Day offering 
this year be liberal enough to realize our hopes and 
make our dreams come true. 





The Country Preacher 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


A FEW DAYS AGO ONE OF MY STUDENTS AT COLUMBIA 
Theological Seminary, Mr. Osborne McKay, sent me 
a clipping from the Atlanta Journal. He wrote, “Read- 
ing this column in the Journal, I could not help think- 
ing of you with fond recollections of your lectures in 
the Institute at Columbia Seminary.” I have the per- 
mission of the Journal to quote from the article which 
is by Dr. Pierce Harris, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Atlanta. 

Dr. Harris, describing the funeral of a brother min- 
ister, says: “Ministerial companions of the long road 
were in the pulpit to pay tribute to his faithful ministry 
and Christlike life. 

“Just in front of me, and to the right, sat a man and 
his wife. You could tell by looking at them they, too, 
were of the ministerial fraternity. He was what most 
people call a ‘country preacher.’ He has always served 
small places and likely alw ays will. His hair was getting 
long, and though thin and gray, grew down close to 
his home-washed collar. His clothes, clean and pressed, 
had seen hard service. His shoes, though polished, told 
of trips along country roads. But there was a look in 
his face! ‘Jesus Lover of My Soul’ was to him more 
than a song; it was an experience. He, in spite of tem- 
porary loss of a friend, did not seem especially sad. 
Back of his sense of loss is the knowledge that, to the 
Christian, death is not the victor—but the vanquished. 
It is the fulfillment of a promise, ‘I will come again and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also.’ Because of this inner light that shines upon 
the darkened path where death has thrown its baleful 
shadow, the Christian can stand by the side of an open 
grave and say, ‘Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“All the way back to Atlanta, I kept thinking about 
that country preacher! I kept seeing his face! I kept 
thinking about what the country preacher has con- 
tributed to our American way of life and how there is 
not a community anywhere not indebted to him for 
the quality of his work and the faithfulness of his 
service. The larger the community, the greater the 
obligation! Not a single city church I know raises 
enough leaders to carry on its work. Every year coun- 
try churches send to our cities men and women trained 


*Director of Country Church and Sunday School Extension. 
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in country homes, inspired by country preachers, and 
consecrated at country altars. If country churches had 
some way to call home all the products of their work, 
many a city church would find its leadership crippled 
beyond immediate recovery. 

“The country preacher ‘does not get all his pay in 
cash. Some of it comes in dried apples, sausage, back- 
bones, spareribs, and syrup. I speak now, not as the 
scribes and Pharisees, but as ‘one having authority, | 
remember one year collecting 134 gallons of syrup. 
When I came out of the mountains loaded down with 
all the ‘syrup, any honest revenue officer, looking at 
the springs of my little car—right on the axle—would 
have been justified i in stopping me as a suspicious char- 
acter. The country preacher doesn’t always have the 
best sort of place in which to live. 

“But the country preacher carries on! Making more 
visits than a doctor! Making more speeches than a 
lawyer! Studying harder than a schoolteacher! Spend- 
ing more energy than an insurance agent! In addition 
to all these services—underpaid, and in an atmosphere 
of sacrifice, he must know the path from the cities of 
this earth to the ‘city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God, and be good enough to lead 
the way. His contribution to civilization is character. 
I stand with my hat off in his presence.” 

Years ago I wrote in The New Call: “The city pastor 
may get more headlines, but the country preacher has 
fewer heartaches. The city preacher may get more 
glory, but the country preacher will pass through ex- 
periences which will dev elop grace. The city man may 
exult in the works of man but the country minister 
may meditate upon the creations of God. . 

“Old age to him is satisfying. The bells of memory 
will be ringing. They may recall the years of long ago 
when he had the privilege of bringing certain youth, 
now valiantly carrying on, to know Christ, and of 
training them in the principles of Christian leadership. 

“There will come to him visions of the days when 
he visited and brought comfort to lonely homes in 
times of sorrow. Perhaps it was to a discouraged tenant 
farmer whose crop had failed, or to a landowner bur- 
dened with debt. Perhaps it was in the time of sickness 
or when the death angel had crossed the threshold of 
the home. He is rejoicing in the consciousness of the 
gratitude, loyalty, and love of those he has tried to 
serve. The country preacher may be poor in funds, 
but he is rich in friends.” 
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=m | Graded Lessons 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 


That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 


May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 








S, and It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
25 had That man to man, the world o’er, 
work Shall brothers be for a’ that. 
pled —Robert Burns 
A World Point of View 
ral Ms THROUGH THE RADIO, NEWSPAPERS, MOVIES, AND SCHOOL 
<a activities, Junior boys and girls are already consciously 
ity? | a part of the world society. Their attitudes with regard 
syrup. to the peoples of other races, cultures, and religions 
wa have probably become much the same as the attitudes 
ing at of those adults who have been most constantly a part 
weal of their experience. Unhappily the events of our day 
cla are convincing evidence that adult attitudes in this area 
re weigh quite heavily on the negative side. 
In a pamphlet entitled “Helping Children Develop 
‘na a World Point of View,” there is material on this 
hen subject for parents’ classes or groups. This, and the 
pend- less-new pamphlet, “Creating Friendly Attitudes in the 
dicial Home,” will also be excellent as home reading for 
phere parents who are concerned about this basic problem as 
we it relates to their own family. The two units of study 
whet in the Junior Graded Lessons for the summer quarter 
o fan have been prepared with this basic need of boys and 
-acter. girls in mind. 
pastor Unit XVII—World Christians 
er has Through the use of this unit we seek to help Juniors 
more realize that all over the world there is a fellowship of 
gh ex- people who love and follow Christ; to help them grow 
n may in their desire to have a part in that fellowship, and to 
inister increase their knowledge of ways in which boys and 
girls may participate in this fellowship. 
emory For seven weeks the Juniors and their leaders at 
1g ago Sunday school will take up together some phase of 
youth, this study. In the short time of the Sunday-school 
nd of period they will not be able to cover adequately any 
ership. single weekly problem. But by means of the home 
when assignments and the guidance it is possible for parents 
nes in to give throughout the week, the home and church 
tenant together can hope to make some progress toward the 
r bur- purposes of such a unit. In practically every week’s 
ckness material in Junior Bible Lessons there is a section en- 
old of titled, “Some Things for You to Do,” and definite 
of the Bible memory work suggestions are included. 
ied to The following items are suggestive of the type of 
funds, 


*Editor of Children’s Publications. 
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Parents and Juniors Using 


By ANNIE LAURIE NEWTON* 


activities that parents can carry out with their Juniors 
in bees. the best use of this unit: 

. Keep at hand a world map and help your Junior 
to identify the places in their lessons with those lands 
where many brothers and uncles and fathers have been 
called to serve in the armed forces. 

2. Note especially the suggestions in the last three 
sections of the lesson for July 2. 

3. The coéperation, of the entire family in the fre- 
quent use of Psalm 67 will prove an enriching experi- 
ence for all. 

4. Practical expressions of Christian concern for and 
courtesy to persons of another race, culture, or religion 
must grow up out of daily life. In addition to informal 
courtesies, your family might plan some definite project 
like out-door games or a picnic with a family or a 
person of another race or religion. 

5. After the Sunday-school session on July 23, a new 
appreciation of the Bible may result in further efforts 
to share the story of Jesus with others. Your family 
may want to buy a Bible or a Testament for some 
person from another country or racial group. 

6. Keep on the look out for pictures and stories 
about Christians of other lands, and bring them to the 
attention of your Junior, who in turn may share them 
with his or her Sunday-school group. 

7. Note especially the suggestions in.the lesson dated 
August 6 in Junior Bible Lessons. The PRESBYTERIAN 
SuRVEY, which is subscribed to by the great majority 
of church homes, is a good source for pictures and 
articles about the way our churches work together to 
share the gospel with others. 

8. Test your own knowledge of the facts required 
for accurate work on the suggestion in Junior Bible 
Lessons for August 13. Encourage your Junior to re- 
view these with you, for such tests are valuable only 
when checked for accuracy. 


Unit X VIII—Who Can Make America Christian? 


Through the use of this unit, parents and leaders 
will endeavor to guide Juniors in Bible study and in 
work and worship activities that will help them to 
grow in their understanding of the meaning of Chris- 
tian citizenship; and to help them develop Christian 
attitudes and actions that will contribute to the good 
of all. 

It is well to remember that one of the ways parents 
can best help: their Juniors get the most from any 
unit of study is to encourage reports to the family on 
what the group does at Sunday school, and to follow 
through with them on individual assignments that grow 
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out of their group study. Along with the Bible study 
from week to week, your Junior will profit by having 
such a book as Tommy Two-Wheels, by McLean. 

Attention is called here to only a few of the items 
with which thoughtful parents will be concerned as 
this unit is in progress. 

1. Note the suggested Bible memory work, Matthew 
22:37-39, which sets the tone for finding practical 
Christian answers to the major question of the unit. 


2. Be sure to encourage discussion and action upon 
the suggestions on pages 29 and 30 of Junior Bible 
Lessons. 


3. No Junior nor his parents will be so naive as to 
think that America has attained to the Christian level 
of being a land of “fair play” gr a land where Christian 
justice is available to all. Note the place of prayer and 
the references to practical Christian living suggested 
in the lessons for late August and early September. 

4. The prayer song on page 4o of Junior Bible Les- 
sons is one that the family can use often in worship, 
provided there is also a conscious effort to do the 
concrete things suggested by the poem printed above it. 


5. Note on page 44 of Junior Bible Lessons the new 
Bible memory selections and the suggested review of 
those used during this unit. 


6. Try to find out all you can about the plans of 
your church for Religious Education Week and Rally 
Day. Nothing will more readily convince your Junior 
that the church has a major role in helping to make 
America Christian than to see his parents and the older 
members of his family actively engaged in church 
work. 

Christian homes are the basic hope for a Christian 
country. And Christian countries are the only hope 
for a Christian’ world. 

The following standards for a Christian home have 
been adopted by the Committee on Christianizing the 
home of the National Christian Council of China: 


“Both parents should be Christian. 
The law of Love predominates in the home. 
Respect for personality. 
Equality and opportunity for both sexes, especially in edu- 
cation. 
A working fellowship. 
Training in Christian practices, attitudes, and faith. 
Health and recreation sought for all. 
Home an educational center. 
Economic security for all in the home.” 


Materials referred to in this article: 

Junior Bible Lessons, July-September, 1944, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, 15 cents each quarter. 

Creating Friendly Attitudes Through the Home, Grace W. 
McGavran, 25 cents. 

Helping Children Develop a World Point of View, Harold J. 
Sheridan and Alma Sheridan, 15 cents. 

Tommy Two-W heels, by McLean. 

World Map. Consult local dealers. Also there is a small outline 
map of the world, with illustrated stickers containing John 
3:16 in twenty languages, which may be obtained from the 
American Bible Society, Park Avenue and 57th Street, New 
York City. The price is 5 cents for two sets. 
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In Memoriam— | 
Miss M. Emelyn Craig 


Norte: A word about our connection with the Cuba Mission 
might be of interest to our readers. Our Cuba Mission was regu- 
mw. opened in 1899 by Rev. J. G. Hall, though work had pre- 
viously been done in this field by Rev. H. B. Pratt. 

Our specially assigned field was in the two provinces of 
Santa Clara and Mantanzas, and the stations occupied were 
Cardenas, Caibarien, and Camajuani, 

The two Home Mission Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. also had work in this territory. In 1917 the work of 
the two missions was consolidated, our mission taking char 
of the educational work under the directorship of Dr. R. L, 
Wharton, and the other mission taking the evangelistic work, 
The Woman’s Board of the Presbyterian Church USA. 
subsequently took over all the educational work outside of 
the school at Cardenas, and arranged to er with us in 
the development of that school, known as La Progresiva. In 
November 1922 that Board submitted a proposition to purchase 
our equity in the property equipment of this school and take 
over the entire work. The Committee accepted this proposition, 
the price offered being $20,000, and its action was ratified by 
the General Assembly at Montreat in 1923. 

Our workers, seven in number, Miss Craig being one of them, 
were given the option of remaining under the care and support 
of the Northern Board while retaining their ecclesiastical con- 
nection with us, or being transferred to some other Latin 
American field. They decided to remain with the Cuba work. 

A beautiful memorial service was held for Miss Craig on 
April 23 in the Presbyterian church at Cardenas, Cuba, when 
the pastor and professors of “La Progressiva” paid loving tribute 
to her memory. 

When she left Cuba, ill, knowing that it was for the last 
time, she bought a little Cuban flag at the Airport and as she 
dropped it in her bag, she said: “I take this flag in my bag, but 
I carry Cuba in my heart.” 


Miss M. Emelyn Craig, superintendent of Presby- 
terian elementary schools in Cuba, died on April 6 in 
Chester, South Carolina. 

Miss Craig has served in Cuba for more than forty 
years, having begun her work in 1902. Serving pri- 
marily in the city of Cardenas, she was intimately as- 
sociated with the development of La Progresiva, first 
as a teacher in the original primary school. Later she 
helped to organize the high-school department of the 
school and for several years had charge of a normal 
class to train teachers for work in the elementary 
schools maintained by the Board of National Missions. 
Upon the retirement of Dr. Robert L. Wharton in 
1941, Miss Craig became superintendent of the day 
schools outside of Cardenas, holding this position until 
the time of her death. 

Miss Craig occupied a unique place in the hearts of 
hundreds of evangelical leaders in Cuba who had once 
been her pupils. Her warm friendliness, her enthu- 
siasm and tact, and the inspiration of her own Christian 
life made an impress that will be felt for many yeafs 
to come. 


Reprint from The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Memoriam — 


James Young McGinnis 


By W. H. HUDSON* 


ANOTHER OF OUR VETERAN MISSIONARIES PASSED AWAY 
on April 22, 1944, at Hammond, Minnesota. 

After a brief home service, the church funeral was 
held at LeRoy, with burial in the Howe family plot. 
His wife, four sons, one daughter, and several grand- 
children survive him. He was born at Memphis, 
Tennessee, June 5, 1868. His father, a godly physician, 
died when he was three years old. He grew to the age 
of thirteen in the home and schoolroom of his mother 
who was an earnest Christian teacher, and with two 
sisters who later married missionaries under appoint- 
ment to China. 

For six years he was in business (part time telegraph 
messenger) to help family finances. With five years 
study, he was graduated from Southwestern Presby- 
terian University, then located at Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, with an academic A.M. and B.D. in Divinity 
School. 

After ordination by his home presbytery, under the 
influence of Dr. M. H. Houston, he, his mother and 
two sisters, sailed for China in 1893. Assigned to 
Wusih, he had two years language study and was sent 
to Kiangyin for evangelistic work. In 1899, he was 
married to Miss Anna Laurena Howe, from the North- 
em Presbyterian Mission at Nanking. On account of 
the Boxer hostilities, he came home on furlough in 
1900. He severed his connection with his home 
presbytery and he and his wife returned to China in 
1902 to teach in a Government school, at Luchowfu 
in Anhwei Province. 

Six strenuous years passed, and then he resumed con- 
nection with the Mid-China Mission, being advised to 
work at Tunghiang until that station was consolidated 
with Kashing in 1917. Often, with Mrs. McGinnis, in 
a houseboat, he itinerated extensively in the united field. 
He became a member of Kashing Presbytery, estab- 


es 


*Rev. W. H. Hudson, now retired, was for many years a missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in China. 


lished in 1920. As hospital evangelist, he preached in 
the chapel and taught in the wards. In addition he was 
appointed in succession as acting or assistant pastor to 
more than ten Chinese churches. He made a special 
study of the numerous local dialects so that he could 
understand and talk with any native that he met. He 
avoided administrative responsibilities, disliked statistics, 
preferring “This one thing I do,”—to preach the gos- 
pel as he understood it. 

At mission meetings, he was an attentive listener and 
a consistent voter. In dry discussions or heated debates, 
he would tell a humorous story to elucidate the issue. 

As to characteristics, the early influence of mother 
and ‘sisters made him one of the gentlest of men. Our 
senior secretary, visiting China, said that humility was 
the high qualification of a great missionary. Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis had the kind that was not assumed or paraded— 
his was genuine. His serenity was never elated by suc- 
cess or disrupted by failure. Mr. Churchill is reported 
to have said that one looking at King George five 
minutes would say that he was good. Many could say 
the same of the subject of this sketch. He was so fear- 
less: of danger that he seemed ignorant of the risk he 
was taking. 

He shone as a host. Many foreigners, Chinese and 
young people, enjoyed the hospitality of his home. His 
garden and orchard, cultivated with diligence, added 
much to his table. His home with all its contents was 
burned by the Japanese in November, 1937. He re- 
turned to the U. S. A. in 1940. Before leaving he had 
occasion to say, “I love children, for I myself am a 
child.” Christ said, “For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 








a 


Read—“Hangchow College Church,” by Ralph M. White, Page 258. 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


Our July Programs 


CIRCLE PROGRAM—General and Business 


Woman’s 


Topic: “Now—Christian Liberty” 


The circle program affords an opportunity to seek 
the Scriptural basis and truth regarding our liberty. 
Pertinent questions pave the way for a helpful discus- 
zion of this all-important matter of personal liberty. 

Helps for preparing and presenting the study- 
program, as well as suggestions for “From Study to 
Service,” are found in the booklet ““Now—Christian 
Living,” pages 17-19. This booklet, price 25¢, may be 
secured from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


This issue of the PrResByTERIAN SURVEY carries a 
supplementary article entitled “Freedom—What Is It?” 
by Dr. John R. McCain. The reading of this article by 
each member of the circle, either before or after the 
circle meeting, will add much to the effectiveness of 
the Study and Service program. 


AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL PROGRAM 


Topic: “All One Body We” 


The program content of “All One Body We” Will 
deal with the world-wide fellowship in Christ and pre- 
sents a vivid word picture of the Ecumenical (Univer. 
sal or Invisible) Church. 

In one presbyterial meeting an eminent Church 
leader brought out the fact that the great battle of 
today was that of the Church against the world. He 
emphasized that “we must look beyond the program 
of our own local church.” His ringing challenge was 
that the Church is still alive and witnessing, even in 
those nations we term our enemies, and, where uni- 
versities and editors have failed, the Church has stood. 

The July Auxiliary Inspirational program is sent to 
all subscribers for Auxiliary Program Literature, and 
may be secured by non-subscribers at 10¢ per copy 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work. 

Suggested material for use in the Worship Service 
is included with the program material. 





A Letter from the War Front to the Home Front 


Nore: This letter was written by a medical officer of our 
armed forces to his young sister, and a in Allied Youth, 
official organ of Allied Youth, Inc., who have given their per- 
mission to reprint it. 


Somewhere in China, December 7, 1943. 
My dearest little Sister: 


It has been some time since we said good-bye at the 
Silver Springs station, and you promised a big party 
when Bob and I came home. It has been two years 
since Pearl Harbor. I’ve seen quite a bit and I know 
Bob has, too. We have pretty well covered the world, 
and both know just what effect it has had on all the 
little sisters and little brothers in the world. I know 


that most of you will resent being called little sisters 


and little brothers, but, to your big brothers over here, 


that is what you will be no matter how grown-up you 


are. 


In China, the war has torn families apart. I hardly 
know of a single one which is together. And that means 
that sisters and brothers are without the good influence 
which comes from home. Where you are, high-school 
boys and girls are allowed to shift for themselves, for 
you must turn out the war goods. This has resulted in 
one of the greatest problems to face our nation—the 
“Teen-Age Problem.” I’ve read much about it, and, 
being a doctor, realize its seriousness. I could say much 
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about it, but there are just a few words of advice I 
wish to give you. I’ve used it myself, and know it 
works, and when Sonny grows up I'll give it to him. 

Today you and thousands of others are in the forma- 
tive age. It is the most important period, because what 
you do and the habits you acquire will decide your 
entire life. So be careful. Use your head, and above all 
do not follow the crowd unless it is logical, sound, and 
right. 

I know the temptations which will face you, as they 
have me and millions of others. I know that it is not 
necessary to mention it to you, because the folks have 
taught you already. But there will undoubtedly come 
a time when someone will ask you to have a cocktail 
or other alcoholic drink. You will have to make a vital 
decision right then and there, for if you say “ves,” as 
many others may be doing, you will have another and 
another offered you. You may feel a bit more carefree 
and jubilant, because of a drink, but common sense 
and judgment will leave you. As said before, you must 
use your head. If you do not have judgment, later you 
may spend much time in the hospital, the courtroom, 
jails, or even at home, regretting what happened during 
the lapse of good judgment. I’ve seen it happen time 
and again, when folks regretted just a bit too late. Dont 
let anyone talk you into any other opinion, because 
I have seen the actual results. 
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I know what you and the folks expect of us over 
here. We shall all do our best. When the victory is 
ours, and we return home, we'll have that big party, 
and I want you to know I’ve done my part, and feel 





that you and all of the young folks at home have done 
theirs. 
Love, 
Your Bic BRorHer. 





Christian Citizens Work and Pray for Ban on Sale of Liquor 


Word has come of the work being done in one 
county of a Southern state, by the Christian citizens, 
both men and women, to “ban the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. In one district the matter was put to the vote 
of the people and the vote was favorable—that district 
is dry. As yet the county-wide vote has not been won 
by the “drys.” One person writing of this work said: 

“It has been a spiritual struggle from the first, led 
by the ministers, and assisted by other Christian leaders. 
Community meetings were held for prayer and discus- 
sion before bringing the matter up for vote. Our pastor 
and members of our session avere active in the cause, 
and our women have worked for it in various ways. 
They visited homes preceding the election, took part 
in a play presenting the cause, and drove their cars on 
election day. Several acted as officials at the election. 
One has been the chairman of a ward, and others were 
official block visitors. One of our elders was an attor- 
ney in the case, and one of our circle chairmen, as 
secretary of the leading attorney, has labored day and 
night for months past. 

“Lately a county organization has been formed to 
further the dry cause and attempt other reform move- 
ments in the county. The newly elected secretary of 
this organization is the same Presbyterian woman just 
mentioned. 


“Much work has been done, but when victory 
comes, no one will believe it to have come that way. 
No human efforts could have accomplished it against 
such odds as we have had. The movement had gone 
forward by means of prayer so far, and must do so to 
the end. Community prayer meetings have been held 
from time to time. On both election days and pre- 
ceding them, a group of our women met in our church 
in the early morning for prayer, and continued as 
possible through the day in their homes. A group 
of women from all our churches banded themselves 
to agree in prayer until victory comes. At nine o’clock 
every morning a church bell rings to call the Christians 
of the community to prayer, and every Sunday after- 
noon, while the men meet to plan for the coming week, 
the women meet for prayer for their guidance. We 
fully expect victory and will give God all the glory. 
. .. It is almost a byword, “The women are praying.’ 
Some say it sneeringly; some say it reverently; and 
there are signs that a growing fear is gripping the hearts 
of those who thought that they could successfully 
fight against God. He has tried our faith and our 
patience, but He has taught many to pray as never 
before, so the seeming defeat has resulted already in 
great spiritual victory, not the least part of which has 
been the bringing together of Christians of several de- 
nominations to pray for a common cause.” 





Every Citizen a Politician 


THE REASON SO FEW OF THE EARTH’S PEOPLE GOVERN 
themselves is that most of the race finds it easier to 
submit to some authority than to resist. 

Millions in American cities submit to the tyranny 
of corrupt machines. They find it easier to let the 
machine politicians govern than to take the trouble to 
fight for a decent city. 

Self-government is not easy, anywhere, unless people 
will work at it. 

A free country requires that a substantial number of 
the people be able, and willing, to take the trouble to 
be free. That means to vote, to hold office, to take part 
In party organizations. 

The starting point is wherever a citizen lives. Good, 
free government calls for good people on town council 
and school board. It calls for good people as precinct 
committeemen, and on the election board. It demands 
that good citizens think and talk about putting up good 
candidates. 

A half-dozen men or women who have never been 
active in politics can start this week in any community 
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in the United States and soon make themselves felt in 
the cause of better government. It is surprising what 
a little determined, well-directed effort will accomplish. 
The time to start is always early, before the profes- 
sionals get too far. They are always forehanded. 

Good government in township, village, and county 
is the first step toward better government in state and 
nation. Our country will only reach its best state when 
the best citizens in every unit take time to work at the 
job of citizenship... . 

—From Pathfinder, February, 1944. Reprinted 
by permission of the editor of that paper. 

The following statement was made by the two 
Executive Secretaries of the Home Missions Council 
of North America in their annual report made in 
January, 1944: 

“It is no accident, but rather in harmony with the 
law and spirit of God, that the inscription on the Lib- 
erty Bell is one from Holy Writ proclaiming the 
arrival of the year of jubilee, ‘Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’” 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia 
Anderson, ew. and Mrs. V. A. 


Mulcay, oe and Mrs. Wm 
“Sawyer, Miss fade wy A. (R. Nr ) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, C Congo Belge, 


*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. . WwW. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N. Ps 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


eae, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa. ) 
, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
Me ee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

ine. Miss esusest L. (R.N.) 

ng, Miss Roseva 

Moers Miss Charlotte B. 
tPethick, Mr. Wayne 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, Ill 

*Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 

*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C “2. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 
McKinnon Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. .*% 
Morrison, Rev. and ia = 4 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 

Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Moma Station, 1942 


Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
ubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 


» Africa.) 


Carper, Rev. end Mrs. Day 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
amen. Miss Julia 8. (R.N.) 
Robt. R. 


Ki 
Malfiroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
yo Rev. and -_ Louis A. 


, Rev. and Mrs. A awe 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. rinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C 
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Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address, Comge Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brasil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Miss Bi 
Wheelock, Mr. and ” John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith 


Nepomucena Station, 1932 
(Address, Nepomucena, Minas 
is, Brazil.) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


trey) + at Station, 1943 


uu, Sorocabana, 
Inde San Pee Bo Paulo, Brasil. 
Postal 88. ) 


Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


(Address. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Russas Station, 1943 
(Address, Russas, Ceara, Brazil.) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
uco, Brazil.) 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address, a. Golesi E lico, 
Agnes Ers Recife, £. de 

yd mh Brazil.) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 


(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Carmo do Paranahyba 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 


*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 





Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
inas, Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
Sfo Paulo, Brazil.) 


Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos Station, 1925 
(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de S& Paulo, Brazil.) 
*Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Uberaba Station, 1942 


(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil 1.) 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil.) é 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva 


China 


CHENGTU, SZE., CHINA 


(Address, care West China Union 
Theologieal College, Chengtu, 
Sze., China.) 


Price, *Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


MID-CHINA MISSION 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 


*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*Sheldon, aay. ond) a. Chas. A 


*Stribli 
*Worth. ng, is one w 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 

*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. | ane 8. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy 


Seochow Station, 1872 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss a, 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 





Tsinanfu Station, 1930 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, Ching) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T, 

*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte C N.) 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C 
*Gieser, "Dr. and Mrs. P, Kenneth 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 

*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow Station, 1908 

(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chip. 
iang, China.) 

*Farr, Miss Grace 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*McLauchlin, eg and Mrs. W. C. 
¢ , Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

*Sells, Miss Margaret 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 
*Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 
Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China.) 
erg a Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Wells, Mi illian C. 

*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, "Rev. and rs. O. F. 


Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China.) 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887 
(Address, —— ane pe. Kiangsu, 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. i 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*McCown, Miss Mar 

*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Yencheng Station, 1911 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P 


Fowning Station 


(Address, Fowning, oe u, vis 
Chinkiang, China. 


School of Chinese Studies 


Post Mme Box a 
Baguio, ippine 
No communication possible at preset! 
by mail or telegraph with our missiot 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. ay F., Jr. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. ae W., Jr. 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 
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Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A 

*Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 

Kochi Station, 1885 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 


*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
‘Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
*Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan. 


*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Lumpkin, Miss Estelle 
*Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Okasaki Station, 1890 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 





Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 

*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
“Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Kestler, Miss E. E E. (R.N 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mie. i. 0. 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kunsan Station, 1896 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 

(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia. 


*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 
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*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise 

*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 

*Rogers, "Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M 


Pyengyang Station (Union Work) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Toluca Station, 1919 
(Address, Pino Suarez 65, Toluca, 
Estado do Mexico.) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
*Rogers, Miss Carolyn 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Juarez 24 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 


flexico.) 
*Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Corregidora No. 3 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Corregidora No. 3 





Chilapa Station 


(Address, Revolucion 26, Chilapa 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Taxco Station 


(Address, Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico.) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


(Address, Cuernavaca, Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Morelos No. 88 
*Ross, Rev. W. A. 
Morelos No. 3 


Kingsville, Texas 


Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V 
Texas Mexican Industrial Institute. 


Coyoacan Station 


9 ig Calle de las Flores y Puente 
7, Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico.) 


Pest Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


Mexico City 


(Address, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico.) 


Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Fracce. Ixta 
Oriente 53 No. 265 
McKinney. Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
Independencia 254 
General Anaya 
**Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 
Coahuila 106-3 








*On furlough. 

**Under special contract. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, and England, require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 
fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil and China we use of par el post. | 
Consult Local Postmaster for ra _gnts, measurements, and require- 
ee of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
uide. 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY-— continued 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


The Presbyterian College of West Virginia. c 
rraining Army Aircrew Students for war service; 
training all students for Christian leadership. 


R. B. PURDUM, Acting President 


1837 1944 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 

Davidson, North Carolina 
The Civilian Program at Davidson continues with no 
change in standards or peacetime faculty. Enrollment 
limited because of separate army unit, Freshmen classes 

begin in June, September and February. 

Early Application Advised 

JOHN R. CU NNINGHAM, President 





OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Now in its fiftieth year of service to Christian youth. 


Advantages: College degrees through affiliation with Southeastern 
State College; a Christian home; a religious training center; special 
rates offered to students from our Church schools and niissions. 


Epitu F. Hopcson, President 








Tue Presbyterian Church has always stood 
for high standards of education. These colleges 
offer educational opportunities under Christian 
influence to Presbyterian young people. Each 
college gladly responds to inquiries from pa- 
rents, young people, and others. 
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Looking forwara 


to RALLY DAY 


Theme: 


“The Truth Shall Make You Free’ 


Offerzng for: 


e Vacation Bible School Workers 

e Bible and Testament Distribution 
e Sunday School Extension Workers 
e Literature for the Blind 

e Supplies for Needy Sunday Schools 
e Regional Directors 


e Rural Pastors Institutes 


Send offerings to 
Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication 


Presbyterian Building Richmond 9, Virginia 








